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League  Launches 
Recording  Project 
l^rmg  '59  Workshops 

In  conjunction  with  the  1959  West  Coast 
Sununer  Workshops  for  Conductors,  Com¬ 
posers  and  Musicians,  the  League  launched  an 
experimental  recording  project  as  a  service 
to  the  “on-coming”  and  less  well  known  com¬ 
posers.  Tapes  made  by  the  Asilomar  Work¬ 
shop  Orchestra,  and  scores  of  the  following 
works  soon  will  be  available  from  the  League 
office  on  a  loan  basis  for  study  purposes  by 
conductors,  (xxnposers  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Composer  Title 

Bassett,  Leslie  Symphony,  No.  2 

Conducted  by  Emo  Daniel 

Cortes,  Ramiro  .  Sinfonia  Sacra 

Conducted  by  Julius  Hegyi 

inson,  Sydney _ Diversions  on  a  Choral 

Conducted  by  Frank  Brief! 

Kugel,  Dale  . . . .  Symphony 

Conducted  by  Paul  Vermel 

Leplin,  Emanuel  . Comedy  Overture 

Conducted  by  Frank  Brief! 

Maret,  Stanley . Symphony  No.  1 

Conducted  by  Haig  Yaghjian 

The  project  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  whereas  several  extensive  re¬ 
cording  projects  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years  for  works  of  established  com¬ 
posers,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  less 
well  known  composers  to  bring  their  works 
to  the  attention  of  performing  organizations. 
Furthermore,  in  some  orchestra  organizations 
the  opinion  is  held  that  contemporary  music 
donands  too  much  rehearsal  time  and  too 
much  technical  proficiency  from  the  musicians 
to  make  it  practical  for  anything  less  than  a 
virtuoso  orchestra.  The  League’s  recording 
project  therefore  was  focused  on  the  above 
aspects  of  increased  performances  of  contem¬ 
porary  music. 

Results  to  date  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
(1)  some  of  the  younger  and  less  well  known 
composers  are  writing  works  which  are  de¬ 
serving  of  performance;  and  (2)  some  of  these 
worics  are  practical  for  the  non-virtuoso 
orchestras. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


League  Recordings 
Requested  by  Standard 
School  Broadcast  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  And  by 
"The  Voice  of  America" 

The  League’s  experimental  recording  project 
already  has  received  attention  and  commen¬ 
dation  from  the  Standard  School  Broadcast  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  and 
“The  Voice  of  America”  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Each  has  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  place  the  tapes  in  their  respective 
libraries  for  possible  future  programming. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  has, 
for  many  years,  financed  and  presented  an  ex¬ 
tensive  in-school  radio  series  known  as 
“Standard  School  Broadcast”.  The  program 
now  has  expanded  to  schools  not  only  in  the 


THE  RECORDING  STUDIO  AT  ASILOMAR. 
Richard  Terzian,  President  and  Recording 
Engineer  of  Victory  Recording  Company  at 
Fresno;  Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor,  Chattanooga 
Symphony,  and  Hal  Ashby,  Production  and 
Engineering  Supervisor  in  associatimi  with 
Standard  School  Broadcasts,  are  involved  in 
checking  and  splicing  one  of  the  recordings 
made  during  the  Asilmnar  Workshop. 

western  states  but  also  to  schools  in  many  of 
the  midwestem  and  eastern  states. 

Representatives  of  the  Standard  School 
Broadcast  visited  the  League’s  1959  West 
Coast  Summer  Workshop  for  Conductors, 
Composers  and  Musicians,  became  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  and  the  Recording  Project,  assisted 
materially  in  technical  matters  connected  with 
the  Recording  Project  and  invited  the  League 
to  place  the  tapes  in  the  extensive  tape  library 
from  which  the  School  Broadcast  programs 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


1960  League  National 
Convention  in  St.  Louis, 
June  16-18 

The  1960  League  National  Convention,  origi¬ 
nally  schedule  for  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
will  be  held  at  the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  June  16-18  ,1960. 

The  change  in  locale  was  made  by  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  in  its  September 
meeting  due  to  conflicts  arising  in  hotel  sdied- 
ules  and  facilities  in  Fort  Wayne. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  hotel 
problems  encoimtered  would  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  for  the  League  to  accept  the  gracious  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  to 
hold  the  1960  Convention  in  its  home  city. 
The  Grand  Rapids  SymphtMiy — ^the  other 
strong  contender  for  the  position  of  host  or¬ 
chestra  for  the  coming  convention — was  given 
opportunity  to  re-issue  its  invitaticm.  Again, 
hotel  problems  arose  inasmuch  as  the  Grand 
Rapids  hotel  facilities  already  had  been 
booked  for  another  convention  during  the 
League  convention  dates. 

The  League  Board  of  Directors  then  ar¬ 
ranged  to  present  the  1960  Convention  at  the 
Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel  in  St.  Louis.  Pro¬ 
gram  plans,  hotel  rates  and  advanced  conven¬ 
tion  regis^tion  forms  will  be  published  in 
the  following  issues  of  the  Newsletter. 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
Louisville  Orchestro 
Entertain  Soviet  Composers 

Five  composers  and  a  musicologist  frcxn 
the  Soviet  Union  will  include  visits  to  several 
U.  S.  orchestras  during  their  tour  of  the 
nation.  Included  in  the  group  are  Ccrniposers 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  TiUum  Khrennikov  who 
is  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  C<»n- 
posers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Dmitri  Kabalevsky, 
Konstantin  Dankevich,  Fikret  Amirov  and 
Boris  Yarustovsky,  musicologist 

During  the  visit  to  the  Louisville  Orchestra 
Mr.  Kabalevsky  will  conduct  the  Suite  from 
his  opera  “Colas  Breugnon”.  Eugene  Lost  will 
be  soloist  in  the  Shostakovidi  First  Piano 
Concerto.  Robert  Whitney,  C<H\ductor  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  aim  will  present  the 
(CkMitinued  on  Page  3) 
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Allentown  Symphony 
Acquires  A  Home 

The  Allentown  Symphony  (Pa.)  is  the 
proud  owner  of  its  own  concert  hall — Uie  Lyr¬ 
ic  Theater,  famed  for  its  excellent  acoustics 
and  for  having  been  the  locale  for  perform¬ 
ances  by  many  of  the  greats  in  show  business, 
grand  opera  and  burlesque.  Ethel  Barrymore, 
George  M.  Cohan,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Eddie 
Foy,  Weber  and  Fields  are  just  a  few  of  the 
famous  names  which  have  appeared  on  its 
marquee. 

Last  spring  the  orchestra  was  threatened 
with  suspension  of  activities  by  plans  for  the 
Lyric  Theater  to  be  sold  to  make  way  for  a 
parking  lot.  There  is  no  other  public  audi¬ 
torium  in  the  city  and  no  plan  to  erect  one. 
Quietly,  the  Symphony  Association  Board 
spearheaded  and  imdertook  a  private  cam¬ 
paign  to  purchase  the  theater  for  the  orchestra. 
$120,000  was  raised  in  about  two  weeks  from 
39  different  contributors.  The  gifts  ranged  in 
size  from  $1,000,  to  six  gifts  of  $10,000  each. 
No  public  campaign  was  imdertaken.  The  39 
donors  will  be  known  as  the  Symphony  Hall 
Founders. 

Along  with  the  building,  the  orchestra  ac¬ 
quired  a  lease  from  solvent  tenants  who  rent 
the  theater  each  Saturday  night  for  burlesque 
shows.  Balancing  propriety  against  practical¬ 
ity,  the  orchestra  decided  the  rental  income 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  costs  of 
refurbishing  the  old  building.  Therefore  the 
building  will  continue  to  be  known  as  The 
Lyric  Theater  for  the  time  being,  with  bur¬ 
lesque  holding  sway  Saturday  nights  and  the 
symphony  reigning  at  other  times.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  however,  the  Lyric  will  be  re-christened 
“Symphony  Hall”.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Allentown  Symphony  lays  claim  to  being  one 
of  the  few  smaller  city  orchestras  which  owns 
its  own  concert  hall,  and  probably  the  only 
orchestra  in  the  nation  which  counts  revenue 
from  burlesque  shows  as  one  of  its  sources  of 
support. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony  will  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  1959-60  season  with  a  new 
acoustical  shell  for  the  municipal  auditorium. 

Amarillo  Symphony 
Celebrates  Its  35th  Season 

The  opening  concert  of  the  1959-60  Season 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  the  Amarillo  Symphony  which  in  July 
1958  was  officially  recognized  by  the  City 
Commission  as  Amarillo’s  “official  orchestra”. 
A.  Clyde  Roller  is  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
and  E.  L.  Melin  is  its  business  manager. 

The  orchestra  was  organized  in  1923  with 
fourteen  players  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Philharmonic  Club.  The  city  of  Amarillo  be¬ 
came  the  sponsor  for  the  orchestra  in  1931. 
That  plan  continued  imtil  1947  when  Mr. 
Roller  was  brought  in  as  conductor,  and  the 
Amarillo  Symphony  was  incorporated  as  an 
independent  organization. 

The  Amarillo  Chamber  of  Commerce  pub¬ 
lished  a  feature  story  of  the  orchestra’s  work 
and  history  in  the  October,  1959  issue  of  The 
Amarillo  Magazine  and  among  the  orchestra’s 
services  and  accomplishments  reported  in  the 
article  are  the  following:  sponsorship  of  more 
than  100  students  in  colleges  since  1949  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Amarillo  Music  Teachers’ 
Association;  over  10,000  musical  students  from 
local  and  area  schools  were  guests  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  during  the  past  two  years;  presenta¬ 
tion  of  professional  opera  in  Amarillo;  giving 
of  assistance  to  orchestral  ensembles  and  in¬ 
strumental  groups  in  surrounding  neighboring 
areas. 

During  the  1959-60  season,  the  orchestra  will 
operate  on  a  $40,000  budget  and  will  present 
a  subscription  series  of  seven  concerts. 


LEAGUE  RECORDINGS  REQUESTED— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
are  selected.  Inasmuch  as  the  School  Broad¬ 
cast  is  an  educational  project  and  the  addition 
of  the  League  tapes  in  no  way  reduces  Stand¬ 
ard’s  investment  in  its  engagement  of  live  mu¬ 
sicians  to  prepare  broadcast  tapes,  the  AF  of 
M  approv^  of  the  plan. 

“Voice  of  America”  which  has  an  extensive 
broadcast  program  throughout  the  world  im¬ 
der  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
likewise  has  requested  the  League  to  place  the 
tapes  in  its  library  for  possible  use  in  foreign 
broadcasts. 

League  Represented  at  the 
U.  S.  National  Commission 
For  UNESCO,  Denver 
Conference 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  member  of  the  boardof 
the  Dallas  Symphony,  represented  the  Ao^^^ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League  at  the^^P 
enth  National  Conference  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  held  in  Denver  the 
latter  part  of  September.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  League  has  been  officially  represented 
at  the  conferences.  Mrs.  Roberts’  extensive 
work  in  international  activities,  her  position 
as  Swedish  Vice  Consul  in  Dallas,  and  her 
many  years  of  work  with  and  for  Ae  Dallas 
Symphony  and  other  musical  organizations 
make  the  League  proud  to  have  been  honored 
by  her  acceptance  of  the  appointment  as  the 
League’s  official  delegate  to  the  Conference. 
The  1959  Conference  theme  was  “Cultures  of 
the  Americas:  Achievements  in  Education, 
Science  and  the  Arts”. 

Seattle  Symphony  Expands 
Young  Peoples  Concerts 

In  an  expanded  young  peoples  program  last 
spring,  the  Seattle  Symphony  enabled 
child  of  junior  high  and  high  school  a^^P 
the  county  school  districts  to  hear  a  symp^^ty 
program.  The  series  was  jointly  spon-sored  by 
the  King  County  Park  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund, 
Weyerhaeuser  Foundation  and  private  contri¬ 
butors. 

The  program  for  the  series  of  concerts  in¬ 
cluded  the  Chorale  Prelude  (Sleepers,  Wake!) 
by  Bach-Ormandy;  Finale  of  Beethoven’s 
Symphony  No.  1;  Brahms’  Hungarian  Dance, 
No.  6;  Debussy’s  Children’s  Corner  Suite; 
Scenes  from  Scheherazade  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff;  and  Cloudburst  from  Ferde  Grofe’s 
Grand  Canyon  Suite. 

As  a  benefit  to  the  orchestra’s  sustaining 
fund,  the  Orchestra  sponsored  the  appearance 
of  the  Inbal  Dance  Theater — a  group  of  26 
young  Yemenites  who  have  banded  together 
under  the  artistic  leadership  of  Sara  Levi- 
Tanai  to  preserve  the  historic  music  and 
dances  of  the  Yemenites. 

Montevideo  Orchestra  Features 
U.  S.  Composers 

The  Anglo  Uruguayan  Cultural  Institute 
Symphony,  Montevideo,  recently  completed  a 
special  series  of  concerts  and  lectures  devoted 
to  Contemporary  North  American  Music. 
Works  of  North  American  composers  were 
performed  including  compositions  of  Hovha- 
ness,  Bernstein,  Luening,  Ussachevsky,  Ses¬ 
sions,  Ives,  Harrison,  Kirchner,  Cowell,  Ward, 
Hanson,  Piston,  etc.  Prior  to  each  concert. 
Conductor  Silvio  Aladjem  presented  a  lecture 
covering  different  aspects  of  the  musical  life 
of  the  United  States.  The  entire  series  was 
broadcast  through  the  National  Radio. 
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Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Presenting  Young  American 
Conductors  in  Subscription 
Series  Concert 


The  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  William  Stein¬ 
berg,  Conductor,  is  presenting  a  “Young 
American  Conductors  Concert”  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  12th  and  14th  concerts  of  the  1959-60  sub¬ 
scription  series.  Ronald  Ondrejka  and  Haig 
Yaghjian  will  share  the  podium  for  the  con¬ 
certs. 


Ronald  Ondrejka,  Associate  Conductor  and 
violist  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Orches¬ 
tra,  New  York  City,  is  a  former  conductor 
of  the  U.  S.  Seventh  Army  Symphony  and 
has  participated  in  two  of  the  League’s  con¬ 
ductor  study  workshops.  Haig  Yaghjian  is 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  recipient  of  one  of  the  League’s  Ad- 
v^^d  Conductor  Study  grants  and  has  par- 
t^^Btod  in  several  of  the  League’s  conductor 
snBy  worktops. 


New  York  Philharmonic 
Establishes  Conductor 
Training  Plan 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  has  established 
a  plan  whereby  younger  conductors  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  study  with  the  Orches¬ 
tra  and  its  conductor,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
through  appointment  as  assistant  conductors 
under  a  project  sponsored  by  the  Koussevit- 
sky  Foundation,  the  Leonard  Bernstein 
Foimdation  and  ^e  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
group  of  assistant  conductors  will  be  changed 
each  season. 

The  assistant  conductors  will  have  some 
on^mrtunity  to  conduct  during  rehearsals,  will 
l::^^Bponsible  for  personal  preparation  of  the 
smlRi’s  repertory  and  may  have  some  con¬ 
cert  appearances. 

The  three  conductors  appointed  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  plan  during  the  1959-60  sea¬ 
son  are  Seymour  Lipkin,  Stefan  Bauer-Men- 
gelberg  and  Kenneth  Schermerhom. 


St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
And  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Honored  by  the  City 

Downtown  in  St.  Louis,  Inc. — an  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  redeveloping  and  promoting 
downtown  St.  Louis — will  sponsor  a  “Salute 
to  Music  in  Downtown  St.  Louis”  at  Kiel 
Auditorium,  October  29.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  honor  the  Philharmonic  in  its 
lOOto  anniversary  year,  the  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony  in  its  80th  year,  and  to  call  attention  to 
and  “salute”  other  types  of  music  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  St.  Louis — good  jazz,  good  coim- 
try  and  folk  music,  and  the  modem  rhythm 
music  so  appealing  to  our  ’teenagers. 

The  program  will  take  the  form  of  a  joint 
concert  with  portions  of  it  played  by  both 
the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony  orchestras,  a 
group  of  numbers  by  Gene  Krupa’s  jazz  band, 
country  music  by  Jimmie  Driftwood,  a 
talented  singer  of  authentic  country  music, 
and  several  selections  played  by  a  modem 
rhythm  “combo”.  As  a  grand  finale,  all  the 
groups  participating  in  the  program  will  com¬ 
bine  in  a  grand  musical  s^ute  to  the  music 
lovers  of  St.  Louis. 


New  Jersey  Symphony 
Sponsors  Award  for  Young 
Conducting  Students  As 
Memorial  to  Former 
Conductor,  Samuel  Antek 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony,  Mathys  Abas, 
Conductor,  has  established  an  award  for  out¬ 
standing  young  conducting  students  as  a 
memorial  to  the  orchestra’s  former  conductor, 
Samuel  Antek.  The  first  competition  held  last 
spring  proved  so  successful  that  the  award 
has  now  been  developed  as  an  annual  me¬ 
morial  event. 

For  the  1959  competition,  one  candidate  was 
chosen  from  each  of  six  leading  music  schools 
and  conservatories:  Richard  Aslanian, 

Mannes  College  of  Music;  Jerome  D.  Cohen, 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  David 
Gilbert,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  Robert  B. 
Kreis,  Oberlin  Conservatory;  George  Mester, 
Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Larry  Newland, 
Manhattan  School  of  Music.  Max  Rudolf,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Cincinnati  Symphony  served  as  guest 
judge  for  the  Award. 

The  candidates  participated  in  conferences 
with  Mr.  Rudolf  and  a  committee  from  the 
New  Jersey  Symphony,  rehearsed  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  each  conduct^  during  a  special  Me¬ 
morial  Concert  presented  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund.  Winner 
of  the  award  was  David  Gilbert  and  George 
Mester  received  honorable  mention.  Winner 
of  the  competition  received  a  $100  cash  award 
and  will  serve  as  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Symphony  during  the  1959-60  season. 

Composers  Awards 
And  Competitions 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony  Composer’s 
Award  is  open  to  residents  of  the  state  of 
Florida,  21  years  of  age  or  imder.  Works 
submitted  should  be  for  small  chamber  or¬ 
chestra,  and  of  five  to  eight  minutes  duration. 
The  award  winning  composition  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
and  its  composer  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of 
$150.00.  Deadline  for  entries  is  January  15, 
1960.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Symphony,  721  N.  E.  5th  Terrace, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Sports  Council  has  announced 
an  award  of  $500  to  the  composer  of  a  “Sports 
Festival  Overtiire”  of  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  for  standard  symphony  orchestra 
instrumentation.  The  winning  work  will  be 
performed  by  the  Fort  Laudei^le  Symphony, 
Mario  de  Bonaventura,  Conductor,  during  the 
Sports  Festival  to  be  held  January  14-17, 
1960  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel.  Rocky  Marciano 
is  chairman  of  the  event  Deadline  for  entries 
is  December  15,  1959,  and  manuscripts  should 
be  sent  to  the  Floridia  Sports  Council,  Diplo¬ 
mat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

National  Music  Council  is  now  accepting 
applications  from  composers,  not  over  35  years 
of  age,  who  are  interested  in  spending  the 
1960-61  scholastic  year  in  secondary  public 
school  systems.  The  composers  will  have  no 
teaching  responsibilities  but  will  compose 
music  for  performance  by  the  orchestras, 
choruses,  bands  and  other  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  school  systems  with  which  they 
will  be  associated. 

Applications  must  be  filed  by  December  31, 
1959  and  full  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Edwin  Hughes,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Music  Coimcil,  117  £last  79th  Street, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.  ’The  project  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  Ford  Foundaticm  grant. 

Knox-Galesburg  Symphony  Orchestral 
Compositicm  Contest  winner  for  1959  was 
Theron  Kirk  of  Laredo,  Texas,  whose  com¬ 
position  “Ballet  Music”  was  selected  frmn 
among  nearly  100  works  sulxnitted. 


Cleveland  Orchestra  Offers 
Conductor  Study  Projects 

Three  conductors  including  two  from  the 
U.  S.,  and  one  from  the  Netherlands  will 
share  in  the  Kulas  Foundation  conductor 
study  projects  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
this  season  under  the  direction  of  George 
Szell. 

Applicants  were  personally  selected  by  Mr. 
Szell  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  musician- 
ship,  experience  and  achievement.  The  fellows 
will  attend  rehearsals  and  concerts,  and  will 
conduct  in  one  of  the  Twilight  Concerts. 

Elvan  Whallon,  Conductor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Prof.  Bernard 
Goodman,  Conductor  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Student  Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
share  one  fellowship.  Maurits  Sillem,  operatic 
and  symphonic  conductor  in  EIngland  and  on 
the  Continent,  has  been  awarded  a  full  fel¬ 
lowship. 

A  graduate  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Mr.  Whallon  has  been  Conductor  of  the 
Columbus  Symphony  since  the  1955-56  season. 
He  won  the  Young  Conductor’s  Competition  in 
1948  and  made  his  debut  that  year  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  its  regular  sub¬ 
scription  concerts.  He  has  cdso  appeared  as 
Guest  Conductor  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
and  the  Connecticut  Symphony. 

Bom  in  Cleveland,  Prof.  Goodman  was  a 
member  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra’s  violin 
section  from  1936  to  1946.  He  joined  the 
Illinois  faculty  in  1947  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Walden  Quartet,  a  group  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Cleveland.  He  has  conducted  the 
80-member  student  symphony  since  1950. 

Dutch-bom  and  a  resident  of  London  since 
1942,  Mr.  Sillem  benefited  from  association 
with  the  late  Eduard  van  Beinum,  Conductor 
of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  during  the 
latter’s  frequent  appearances  with  the  London 
Philharmonic. 


Haig  Yaghjian  Appointed 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony 

Haig  Yaghjian,  former  conductor  of  the 
Fresno  Philharmonic,  and  recipient  of  one 
of  the  League’s  Advance  Conductor  Study 
Grants,  made  possible  by  a  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  grant,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and 
Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  College  Conserv¬ 
atory  Orchestra. 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  appointment,  an 
integral  part  of  the  League’s  Advance  Study 
program,  will  enable  Mr.  Yaghjian  to  work 
closely  with  Max  Rudolf,  Conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  Yaghjian  will  pre¬ 
pare  and  conduct  most  of  the  Orchestra’s 
Youth  Concerts  this  season  in  addition  to  his 
work  with  the  College  Conservatory  Orches¬ 
tra. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
symphonic  poem  “Taras  Shevchenko”  com¬ 
posed  by  Dankevich. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  visitors  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  Orchestra’s  First  Children’s 
Concert  of  the  Season.  Subscription  series 
concerts  played  during  the  visit,  imder  the 
direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy,  will  include 
presentation  of  Uie  American  premiere  of  the 
Violoncello  Concerto  in  G  sharp  by  Dmitri 
Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  1  by  Khren- 
nikov,  and  the  (Overture  to  Kabalevsky’s 
“Colas  Breugnon”. 

The  Soviet  musicians  also  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  New  York,  Washington,  Boston,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
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CONDUCTOR  STUDY  ISSUE 


Symphony  Women’s  Association 


Catching  Up — now  that  summer  activities 
are  behind  us  and  before  we  take  a  look  at 
fall  plans  we’d  like  to  review  past  projects 
and  interesting  news  reported  to  the  League 
office  in  recent  months. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas,  “April  in 
Paris”  Ball.  Three  rooms  were  decorated  as 
famous  locations  in  and  around  Paris.  An  un¬ 
usual  idea  was  having  one  of  the  leading 
women  of  the  community  costumed  as  Mad¬ 
ame  Pompadour  and  play  an  antique  hurdy 
gurdy.  The  selections  she  played  were  “auc¬ 
tioned”  off.  Since  the  hurdy  gurdy  played 
only  six  tunes  and  the  order  could  not  be 
changed,  the  bidder  got  whatever  came  up 
next.  The  gimmick  was  the  promoting  of 
“Madame  Pompadour”  for  a  month  prior  to 
the  Ball.  Only  three  people  knew  her  iden¬ 
tity  and  a  tremendous  interest  was  worked  up 
this  way. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary  held 
the  annual  Spring  limcheon  April  14th.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  urged  to  bring  guests  or  make  up 
a  Dutch  Treat  table.  The  guest  artist,  a  high 
school  harpist,  was  one  of  die  recipients  of 
the  Remembrance  Fund  Scholarships  given 
by  the  Auxiliary. 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia  announced  in  May 
its  fourth  annual  youth  music  contest  to  select 
the  best  young  instrumentalists  attending  a 
public,  parochial  or  private  elementary,  jun¬ 
ior  high  or  high  school.  The  first  place  win¬ 
ner  will  perform  with  the  Brooklyn  Philhar¬ 
monia  at  its  third  youth  concert  March  12, 
1960,  and  will  be  presented  with  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  study  scholarship.  Tlie  schools 
represented  by  the  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners  will  receive  trophies  for  the 
season. 

Queens  Symphmiy  Orchestra  Auxiliary, 
(Forest  Hills,  N,  Y.)  reported  that  their  mem¬ 
bership  has  doubl^  in  the  last  year.  Elach 
member  has  made  an  effort  to  bring  a  friend 
to  every  meeting  and  concert,  and  so  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  joining  the  group.  The  Aux¬ 
iliary’s  fund-raising  luncheon  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  and  served  as  excellent  publicity  for  the 
last  two  concerts. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Women’s  Auxiliary  had 
a  most  unique  headquarters  for  their  Spring 
subscription  campaign.  The  puipose  was  to 
entice  window-i^oppers  and  passersby  by 
giving  them  a  sample  of  the  unique  flavor 
of  the  Symphony  and  develop  their  taste  for 
more.  To  show  that  a  Symphony  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  they  gath¬ 
ered  “visual  music”  recorded  by  local  artists 
as  they  had  watched  the  Symphony  in  action. 
In  the  window  of  the  music  store  which  gen¬ 
erously  housed  the  working  desk  and  phone, 
was  a  striking  canvas  showing  the  whole  or¬ 
chestra  in  full  dress — a  pattern  of  players  and 
instruments  arranged  as  a  tremendous  bar  of 
music.  Inside  the  store  were  charcoal  and 
chalk  sketches  of  shirt  sleeved  musicians 
practicing,  and  a  watercolor  showing  a  group 
of  people  listening  to  a  rehearsal.  Drawings 
of  orchestra  players  ranging  in  style  from  ab¬ 
stract  to  specific  were  used  and,  to  show 
that  even  the  very  young  respond  graphically 
to  good  music,  there  were  a  half  dozen 
crayon  drawings  by  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren,  made  as  they  listened  to  records.  To 
attract  booklovers  a  collection  of  new  publi¬ 
cations  about  music  was  assembled  and  musi¬ 
cal  memorabilia  including  a  conductor’s  score, 
baton,  recordings  of  the  coming  season’s  artists 
and  the  Symphony’s  press  book  were  on 
display. 

^aumont  Symphtmy  Wcmen’s  League, 
Texas,  sent  a  gratifying  report  of  the  progress 
of  their  group.  In  1958  Uie  League  had  196 
members,  most  of  them  inactive,  but  through 
a  citywide  m«nbership  drive  and  4000  letters 
frcHn  the  President  the  membership  rose  to 
about  500.  A  few  days  before  eadi  concert 


a  coffee  and  sherry  party  was  organized,  each 
time  in  a  different  club  or  hotel  with  a  variety 
of  programs  including  a  short,  informative 
talk  on  the  coming  concert  by  the  conductor, 
sometimes  chamber  music,  music  quiz  or  other 
prize  winning  games.  Attendance  remained  at 
about  100  throughout  the  season. 

The  Viennese  Ball  has  become  a  permanent 
event  and  the  last  one  netted  $2,(X)0.  The 
spring  project  was  something  new  since  it  was 
felt  that  the  house  EUid  kitchen  tours  had  been 
sufficiently  exploited  in  their  community. 
They  organized  “Garden  Gaiety”  a-costume- 
of-your-choice  affair  with  dinner,  floor  show, 
gift  items,  etcetera.  300  to  400  guests  were 
expected  but  800  came  and  the  ticket  sale 
was  closed  for  fear  of  running  out  of  food. 
From  this  the  League  was  able  to  turn  $2,400 
over  to  the  orchestra  while  leaving  several 
hundred  dollars  in  its  own  account,  but  most 
gratifying  of  all  was  the  lively  interest  aroused 
and  the  new  spirit  manifested  during  the 
Symphony’s  fund  raising  campaign. 

FALL  ACTIVITIES 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee  sponsored  its  5th  annual  Fall  Symphony 
of  Fashion  and  reported  it  was  most  success¬ 
ful.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  present  a 
Children’s  Concert  in  February  and  also  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  which  is  being  organized  by  the  Board 
of  the  orchestra. 

Licking  County  Symphony  League  (New¬ 
ark,  Ohio)  reports  its  first  monthly  meeting 
for  September  1st  with  a  musical  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  business  meeting.  The  annual 
tea  was  scheduled  for  September  23rd  for 
members,  guests  and  pro^jective  members. 

The  October  monthly  meeting  feattu^  a 
reception  for  new  members  and  a  bridge-style 
show  is  planned  for  October  28th  with  the 
proceeds  reserved  for  the  League’s  donation 
to  the  orchestra  fund  drive.  A  special  Christ¬ 
mas  program  is  under  way  also. 

Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
traditionally  opens  the  season  with  the  Vien¬ 
nese  Ball  November  21st.  This  is  one  of  the 
association’s  greatest  money  raisers  and  for 
this  reason  each  year  the  ball  committee 
works  tirelessly  to  keep  expenses  down  by 
substituting  imagination  and  elbow  grease. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  the  Symphony 
will  play  waltz  music  in  keeping  with  a  well¬ 
loved  tradition. 

A  recent  newsletter  from  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Symphony  Association,  California,  reports 
a  succe^ul  “Fashion  Fete.”  The  Women’s 
League  is  planning  a  series  of  brunches  which 
will  be  open  to  all  wranen  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  good  music  in  the  community 
through  the  Symphony  Association. 

A  full  page  spread  from  the  Lexington,  Ky. 
Herald -Leader  shows  a  group  of  pictures 
taken  at  the  Parisian  Ball  given  annually  by 
the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Lexington 
Symphony  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra. 
From  the  photographs  it  is  evident  this  was  a 
very  festive  affair  with  Harry  James  and  his 
orchestra  playing  for  the  dancing  and  Vincent 
Price,  movie  actor,  as  special  guest. 

The  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  Toledo  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  held  their  membership  tea 
October  15th  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
The  Tolora  Quartet  from  the  Orchestra  played 
portions  of  the  repertoire  to  be  included  in 
forthcoming  half  hour  programs  in  the  schools. 
Sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  the 
quartet  will  play  concerts  for  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  pupils. 

“Five  Feathers”  the  fall  fashion  festival  of 
the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Philharm<mic,  Inc.,  was  presented  October 
1st  attended  by  over  500  women.  An  amusing 
sidelight  —  after  Conductor  Buketoff  warmly 
welcomed  the  completely  feminine  audience 


he  delighted  them  with  his  exit  line:  that  he 
was  going  home  to  baby-sit!  On  November 
27th  the  Committee  starts  its  sale  of  records 
for  Christmas  giving — organist  Virgil  Fox  and 
the  Magna  vox  Chorus — price  $1.00. 

Corpus  Christ!  Symphony  Guild  launched  a 
Music  Assistance  Fimd  last  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  aid  to  young  instnimental- 
ists.  Ten  percent  of  the  profits  from  the 
Guild’s  Fol  De  Rol  Party  are  earmarked  for 
the  Fund. 

For  the  sixth  year,  the  Oklahoma  City  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee  will  present  an 
Artist  Series  as  a  fund  raising  project  for  the 
Orchestra.  Included  in  the  1959-60  Series  are 
the  Takarazuka  Dance  Theatre,  Pianist  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  Violinist  Henryk  Szeryng,  and  the 
Boston  Opera  Company  in  a  musical  fantasy, 
“The  Voyage  to  the  Moon”  by  Jacques  Offen¬ 
bach.  Tickets  are  priced  from  $7.()0  to  $10.00. 

Pyramid  Parties  for  benefit  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra,  started  last  April,  had  grossed 
over  four  thousand  dollars  by  the  middle  of 
September.  The  parties  were  started  with  a 
tea  last  spring.  AJl  guests  agreed  to  pay^^ 
dollars  and  in  turn  each  promised  to  fj^^B 
through  with  a  party  of  her  own,  a  lunclS^, 
bridge,  tea  or  coffee.  Guests  for  these  follow- 
through  parties  also  donated  two  dollars  each. 
Arithmetic  on  the  progression  indicated  that 
a  total  of  nine  thousand  dollars  revenue  was 
possible.  The  money  raised  through  the  par¬ 
ties  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  to  reinstate  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  concerts. 

Promotion  idea — a  bookmark  advertising  the 
Louisville  Fund  was  distributed  through  the 
Public  Library  during  the  fund  campaign  last 
season.  Each  bookmark  carried  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  services  to  youth  sponsored  by 
member  organizations  of  the  Fund  and  a  form 
for  use  in  making  contributions  or  pledges 
to  the  Fund. 

“Evenings  of  Fun  and  Music  with  Jack 
Benny”  will  be  presented  as  benefits  for  the 
maintenance  funds  of  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  during  the  month  of  November. 
The  American  Composers  Alliance  will 
sent  its  1959  Laurel  Leaf  Award  to  Mr.  B^HL 
in  recognition  of  the  help  he  has  givenHS 
orchestras  in  fund  raising  during  recent 
seasons. 

The  Fort  Collins  Symphony  (Colo.)  will 
sponsor  its  fifth  annual  Young  Artist  Compe¬ 
tition  this  season.  High  school  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  are  eligible 
for  the  competition.  Applications  must  be 
filed  by  February  1,  1960.  First  prize  is  a  cash 
award  of  $1(X)  and  an  appearance  as  soloist 
with  the  Fort  Cktllins  Civic  Symphony,  Will 
Schwartz,  Conductor.  Second  prize  is  a  cash 
award  of  $50.  Both  winners  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  four  year  applied  music 
scholarship  at  Colorado  State  University.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Carson,  1515  S.  Shields,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

WGMS,  The  Good  Music  Station,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  awarded  two  box  seats  (value  $140) 
for  the  1959-60  National  Symphony  Season  in 
Constitution  Hall  to  the  winner  of  a  contest 
to  identify  a  musical  instrument,  a  musical 
cranposition  and  a  composer.  Daily,  for  nearly 
a  month,  WGMS  listeners  heard  the  instru¬ 
ment  performing  a  selection  from  the  compo¬ 
sition  in  question.  The  name  of  the  winner 
was  drawn  from  the  correct  entries. 


Buffalo  Philharmonic  appointed  Joseph 
Wincenc  of  Buffalo,  Associate  Conductor  for 
the  1959-60  Season.  Mr.  Wincenc  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  conducting  posts  with  the  Am¬ 
herst  and  Orchard  Park  orwestras.  Mr.  Win¬ 
cenc  succeeds  Willis  Page  who  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in 
order  to  accept  the  position  of  Cmiductor  of 
the  Nashville  Symphony. 


CONDUCTOR  STUDY  ISSUE 
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From  the  1959  National  Convention  Sessions 


Youth  Orchestra  and  Stringed  Instrument  Study 


Chairman:  Jennings  Butterfield,  Conductor, 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Junior  Or¬ 
chestra;  Director,  Instriimental 
Music,  West  Orange  Public  Schools, 
New  Jersey 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Conant  Moulton,  Manager, 
San  Diego  Youth  Symphony 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Dixon,  President, 
Roanoke  Symphony  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation 

Since  the  communities  represented  by  the 
speakers  are  engaged  in  strengthening  the 
support  and  activity  of  their  youth  orchestras, 
a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  centered  around 
problems  and  successful  methods  of  operating 
junior  orchestras. 

to  the  Convention,  the  chairman  had 
questionnaires  to  League-affiliated  or¬ 
chestras  inquiring  into  the  string  programs  in 
their  local  schools  and  the  activities  of  the 
youth  orchestras.  Thirty-two  answers  were 
received  on  which  the  following  report  was 
based. 

Q.  Is  there  a  band  program  in  Your 


Schools? 

Yes  No 

Elementary  .  20  3 

Junior  high  school . 31 

High  school . . . 32 

Q.  Is  there  a  string  program  in  your 
schools? 

Yes  No 

Elementary  . 22  4 

Junior  high  school . 27  2 

High  school . . . 26  2 

Is  it  considered: 

•  Effective  . 17 

Fair  . 13 

Poor . . 2 

Very  poor .  1 

Check  the  work  it  includes: 

1)  Class  lessons  in  violin  . 25 

2)  Class  lessons  in  viola  . 21 

3)  Class  lessons  in  cello  . . 22 

4)  Class  lessons  in  bass  . . . 21 

5)  String  quartet  work . . 10 

For  what  grades: 

1  through  12 .  .  . 3 

Elementary  only . 1 

Junor  H.  S.  only . . . 1 

5-12  . . . . . --  4 

9-12  _ 4 

8-9  . . . . - . 4 

5-9  . 1 

9-9  . 1 

6)  Orchestra  work 

Elementary  . . .  „  19 

Junior  high _ _ 23 

High  school  . 26 


Q.  Does  the  Board  of  Education  in  your 
city  cooperate  fully  with  the  Youth  Orchestra? 

Yes — 20  No — 5  Limited  support — 5 

Q.  If  not,  do  you  consider  the  attitude  of 
the  school  authorities  to  be  one  of: 

Interest _ _ 4 

Limited  interest . 4 

Disinterest . 2 

Antagonism  _ 3 

Note:  In  negative  answers  to  the  question 
on  cooperation  and  attitudes  of  Boards 
of  Education,  most  questionnaires  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  non-cooperatimi  and 
antagonism  stemmed  usually  from  only 
one  person  in  the  school  system.) 


Q.  Does  the  Youth  Orchestra  cooperate 
wiUi  the  schools  by  making  participation  in 
the  Youth  Orchestra  contingent  on  the  stu¬ 
dents'  participating  in  the  school  music 


groups? 

Yes  . 24 

To  a  degree . . 3 

No,  but  we  urge  partici¬ 
pation  T. _ 3 


Q.  If  the  public  school  string  program  is  in¬ 
adequate  in  your  schools,  has  your  organiza¬ 


tion  taken  any  steps  to  strengthen  it? 

Yes — 9  No — 1  A  few — 2 

If  so,  please  describe: 

String  coaching  program  by 
members  of  the  symphony  3 

String  comptition  winners  appear 

with  symphony  . 1 

Scholarship  program  . 4 

Special  concerts  for  schools  and 

concerts  in  schools  . 20 

Clinics  staffed  by  first  chair  symphony 

players  for  school  teachers .  1 

Helped  to  get  string  program  as  such 
started  in  addition  to  band  program  2 
Interest  is  better  now  that  students 

have  a  goal  to  work  for .  1 

Pressure  on  school  officials  by  orches¬ 
tra  members  who  teach  in  schools .  2 

Try  to  encourage  schools  to  bring  in 

string  instructors _ _ 3 

Orchestra  provides  a  string  teacher 
for  one  school . 1 

Q.  Does  the  adult  symphony  back  the 
Youth  Orchestra  financially? 

Yes— 11  No— 13 

In  other  ways: 

Publicity,  office  help,  aid  in  purchasing  in¬ 


stillments,  help  to  teachers,  aid  from  sym¬ 
phony  for  payment  of  youth  symphony  con¬ 
ductor,  supervision  by  symphony  conductor 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  duties  although  youth 
orchestra  has  its  own  conductor,  free  coaching 
of  youth  orchestra  members  by  regular  sym¬ 
phony  musicians,  scholarships,  music,  rehear¬ 
sal  hall,  management. 

Q.  Youth  Orchestra  operations: 

1.  No.  public  concerts  played  each  season: 


One  concert . 1 

Two  omerts _ _ 9 

Two-three  concerts _ _ 1 

Three  concerts . . 3 

Four  concerts . 6 

Five  concerts . . 1 

Six  concerts  .  _ 3 

Seven  concerts . . . 2 

Seven- ten  concerts _ 1 

Fifteen  concerts  . . 1 


2.  Are  players  auditioned  for  the  orchestra? 
Yes— 25  No— 2 


3.  No.  players  in  the  orchestra: 

30  members _ 1 

35-50  members _  5 

50-75  members  . 11 

75-90  members  _  4 

100  members .  1 


Wichita  (Kansas)  has  two  youth  or¬ 
chestras — ^the  Intermediate  Youth 
Symphony  of  106  members  and  the 
Senior  Youth  Symphony  of  104 
members. 


Q.  What  are  the  primary  sources  of  support 
for  the  Youth  Orchestra? 


Fvmds  from  the  symphony  orchestra 

board _ _ _  12 

Revenue  from  concerts . . 9 

Membership  dues  from  Youth 

Orchestra  members  . .  6 

Women’s  Association  of  orchestra _  4 

Symphony  board  organized  to  main¬ 
tain  Youth  Orchestra  only . . __  1 

Public  schools  (money  or  services) .  5 

Service  clubs  _  2 

University  or  college _  2 

Musicians  Union  _ _ 1 

Business  support . 2 

Junior  League . . .  ..  2 

Board  of  Recreation _ _ 1 

Fund  raising  projects  . 3 

100%  tax  support  . 1 

Gifts  from  interested  individuals _  2 


Many  orchestras  reporting  sources  of  sup¬ 
port  mentioned  several,  and  a  few  orchestras 
had  only  one  main  source  of  funds.  Two  or¬ 
chestras  reported  that  their  youth  orchestras 
supported  Uiemselves  on  income  from  sale  of 
tickets  to  concerts. 

The  interesting  development  of  a  univers¬ 
ity-community  music  project  was  reported  by 
Marx  J.  Pales,  Music  Department,  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  Wrote 
Mr.  Pales: 

“For  the  development  of  string  players, 
we  have  what  I  believe  to  be  a  unique 
plan.  Some  eleven  years  ago  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  establish  a  symphony  orchestra 
for  the  University  and,  in  general,  too 
establish  string  playing  in  Fayetteville. 

Since  string  teaching  did  not  exist  in  the 
public  schools  and  little  promise  for  the 
future  was  available  from  the  superinten¬ 
dent  at  that  time,  I  asked  the  University 
to  provide  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  small¬ 
sized  instruments  and  establish  beginning 
string  classes  for  youngsters  in  the  sum¬ 
mer 

I  was  given  $2,000  for  instruments  and 
started  with  60  children.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Youth  Orchestra,  and 
about  a  year  later,  the  University  Little 
Symphony  was  established. 

Each  summmer  we  offer  beginners 
string  classes  for  a  six-weeks  period — five 
days  per  week  for  one  hour.  Only  in  the 
past  two  years  have  we  charged  a  $3.00 
fee  for  the  six  weeks  of  lessons.  We  have 
about  40-80  boys  and  girls  enrolling  each 
summmer. 

After  the  six-weeks  period,  talented 
students  are  encouraged  to  buy  instru¬ 
ments  and  join  the  Junior  String  En¬ 
semble  i  nthe  fall.  They  receive  two  class 
lessons  per  week  and  pay  $9.00  per  semes¬ 
ter.  After  one  year  in  the  Jimior  String 
Ensemble,  the  student  must  study  pri¬ 
vately,  and  then  he  may  join  the  Youth 
Orchestra. 

The  Youth  Orchestra  meets  each  Satur¬ 
day  morning  for  a  two-hour  period.  Con¬ 
ducting  the  Youth  Orchestra  is  a  peu^  of 
my  University  teaching  load. 

We  have  a  stiXMig  string  program  in  our 
University  Training  School  from  the 
fourth  through  the  sixth  grade.” 

Orchestras  answering  the  questionnaire 
were:  Sacramento  PhiUiarmonic  Orchestra, 
(C^if.);  Knoxville  Symphony  (Tenn.);  Tucson 
Symphony  (Ariz.);  Civic  Youth  Orchestra, 
Sim  Diego  (Calif.);  Eugene  Junior  Symphony 
(Oregon);  &ie  Junior  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra  (Pa.);  New  Jersey  Symphony  Junior  Or¬ 
chestra;  Lakeland  Youth  Symj^ny  (N.  J.); 
Charle^n  Symf^ny  (S.  C.);  Pittsburg 
Youth  Symphony  (Pa. ;  El  Dorado  Youth  Or¬ 
chestra  (Ark.);  Huntin^n  Junior  Symphony 
(N.  J.);  Springfield  Symphony  (Ill.);  Students’ 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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From  the  1959  National  Convention  Sessions 


Arts  Councils 

Subject:  Community  Theater — Its  Functions, 
Responsibilities,  and  Problems 
Chairman:  Charles  Mark 
Speaker:  Robert  A.  Card,  Director,  Wisconsin 
Idea  Theater 

The  most  serious  condemnation  of  recent 
community  theater,  if  there  is  condenmation, 
is  that  it  has  not  been  very  creative  and  has 
had  too  little  aspiration  to  become  creative. 
The  comimity  theater  seems  to  be  infected  in 
some  areas  with  the  same  disease  that  is 
ravaging  other  aspects  of  the  theater  arts  in 
America  at  the  present  time — conformity,  lack 
of  adventurous  spirit,  lack  of  creativity.  The 
community  theater  is  often  too  willing  to  con¬ 
form,  to  pander,  to  take  a  condescending  at¬ 
titude  toward  new  or  indigenous  plays  and  to 
over-emphasize  the  values  in  group  and  re¬ 
creative  activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  discord  which 
often  arises  as  a  result  of  a  director’s  muster¬ 
ing  up  courage  to  produce  classic  drama,  for 
example,  and  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  such 
classics  by  the  theater  group  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  lack  of  understanding,  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  real  strife,  may  be  partly 
resolved  by  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
director  in  becoming  a  part  of  community  life 
and  not  maintaining  a  position  of  detachment 
from  it.  The  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the 
director  of  the  theater  by  the  community  can 
do  much  to  upgrade  the  choice  of  plays  for 
production.  This  situation  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  directors  of  community  theater 
need  special  education  and  orientation  for 
their  positions. 

Certainly  the  most  important  consideration 
of  all  in  connection  with  conmumity  theater 
is  leadership.  If  there  is  a  fine  local  leader, 
whether  he  (or  she)  is  an  artist  or  not,  the 
creative  program  has  an  excellent  chance  for 
success.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  such 
leaders  is  regretably  small.  There  is  no  sure 
way  to  find  a  fine  leader  or  to  know  one  when 
he  appears.  Generally  leaders  emerge  in  a 
community,  but  just  the  right  person  for  the 
community  theater  may  be  hard  to  discover. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  a  commimity 
theater  has  achieved  success,  there  has  been 
an  outstanding  person — sometimes  more  than 
one — in  the  backgroimd.  The  best  example, 
perhaps,  have  been  leaders  with  backgroimd  in 
theater  arts,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Sometimes  a  leader  is  merely  civic-minded 
and  has  been  able  to  carry  through  all  kinds 
of  activities  for  the  community  theater  in  an 
admirable  way. 

For  the  most  part,  I  have  observed  that 
leaders  in  comunity  theater  to  be  successful 
must  be  able  to  do  certain  things.  They  must 
be  able  to  appraise  situations  objectively. 
They  must  function  as  a  “communications 
center”  in  the  group.  They  must  initiate  or 
terminate  action  when  necessary,  moderate 
differences  when  they  threaten  to  rupture 
communication  or  group  action,  and  must  be 
able  to  delegate  re^x>nsibility.  Of  course,  if  a 
leader  is  dilator  of  a  group,  he  must  also  be 
able  to  produce  a  fine  product. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  prestige,  the 
avoidance  of  obvious  enjoyment  of  leadership, 
the  ability  to  control  group  emotions — all  these 
are  involved  in  the  factions  of  objective  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  situation  and  in  successful 
communications  within  a  group  (Bernard  C. 
James,  doing  research  under  an  early  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  found  Ais 
to  be  true  in  his  studies  of  community 
theaters  in  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin.)  One  also 
has  to  make  decisions  without  delay  and  take 
necessary  risks  in  initiating  or  terminating 
action.  All  stich  functions  seem  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Objectivity,  for  example,  is  pre¬ 


supposed  by  all  the  others.  Without  it,  all  the 
other  leader^ip  functions  will  be  disrupted, 
and  it  is  a  measure  of  the  leader’s  social  sense. 

The  ability  to  delegate  responsibility  often 
raises  the  question  of  the  leader’s  own  security 
in  the  group  and  his  ability  to  relinquish  per¬ 
sonal  control  in  order  to  improve  the  overall 
operation  of  his  organization.  The  sense  of  in¬ 
volvement  of  his  followers  and  the  rewards 
that  go  with  successful  activity,  and  indeed 
the  morale  of  the  group,  are  often  involved.  A 
group  seems  to  develop  best  when  it  is  chal¬ 
lenge.  Community  theater  lives  or  dies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  art  of  its  leadership.  It  sur¬ 
vives,  flourishes,  and  makes  significant  prog¬ 
ress  and  contribution  to  the  community  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  its  leadership. 

It  is  obvious  that  leadership  training  is 
greatly  needed  in  the  community  theater  pro¬ 
gram  of  America.  Even  the  best  leaders  need 
help,  and  so  far  there  is  no  central  agency  to 
which  they  might  turn.  Through  a  planned 
system  of  leader-training  for  commimity 
theaters,  the  whole  movement  would  advance 
and  leaders  might  be  discovered  whose  where¬ 
abouts  would  otherwise  have  remained  un¬ 
known.  It  has  been  obvious  for  many  years 
that  some  sort  of  national  center  for  com¬ 
munity  theater  should  be  established  so  that 
leaders  might  find  support,  and  in  order  that 
community  theaters  might  find  leaders.  The 
universities,  apparently,  are  not  fulfilling  this 
obligation  at  the  present  time. 

Relationships  Between 
Groups,  Council  and 
The  Community 

Speaker:  Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Director, 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences. 

Good  internal  relations  between  an  arts 
council  and  its  member  organizations  require 
the  following: 

a.  Adequate  lines  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  boards  and  professional  management 
of  the  council  and  those  of  the  groups.  Hell 
hath  no  fury  like  an  arts  organization  that 
has  not  been  fully  consulted  on  a  cooperative 
project. 

b.  A  cooperative  program,  however  logical 
and  attractive,  should  never  impair  the  cre¬ 
ative  progress  of  the  member  organizations. 

Any  council  assumes  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility  when  it  begins  to  represent  the  en¬ 
tire  cultural  pattern  of  a  community.  It  must 
adequately  represent  the  needs  of  its  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  when  a  strong  public  voice  is 
needed.  At  the  same  time  the  council  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  community  at  large.  (The 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  ruled  that  the 
tax  deductible  status  enjoyed  by  any  cultural 
group  entails  a  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  supersedes  any  immediate  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  membership  of  that  group.) 

Acting  as  a  united  public  voice  for  its 
membership,  councils  have  achieved  impres¬ 
sive  results.  Winston-Salem  and  St.  Paul 
have  both  obtained  arts  centers  to  house  their 
member  organizations.  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York  City  is  the  ultimate  example  of  what 
cooperative  efforts  can  achieve  in  the  way  of 
housing. 

Fort  Wayne  and  Nashville  sponsor  highly 
successful  arts  festivals.  The  Vancouver  Coun¬ 
cil  succeeded  in  having  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  establish  a  fully  accredited 
music  department.  Other  projects  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Council  include  a  Dominion  Drama 
Festival  for  amateur  theatre  groups  through¬ 
out  British  Columbia;  an  annual  Arts  Re¬ 
sources  Conference  for  all  arts  groups  in  the 
province;  and  the  sponsorship  of  an  Artists  In 
The  Schools  program  involving  musicians, 
artists,  craftsmen,  etc. 


Roberson  Memorial  Center  in  Binghamton 
sponsors  a  fine  educational  program  in  the 
arts  utilizing  television  to  particular  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Monterey  Ckiuncil  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  wants,  among  other  things,  to  in¬ 
duce  national  and  international  cultural  or¬ 
ganizations  to  establish  their  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula. 

Councils  are  just  beginning  to  explore  this 
new  area.  The  results  of  a  few  dedicated 
people  working  together  for  common  causes 
in  file  arts,  have  been  highly  impressive  in 
many  communities.  Although  councils  are  no 
panacea,  the  few  instances  cited  above  might 
provide  new  solutions  for  the  artistic  ills  that 
affect  many  communities  in  this  country. 

Music  Coordination  and 
Arts  Councils 

A  typical  community  in  America  is  likely 
to  have  a  symphony,  opera,  chorus,  chandler 
ensembles  and  ballet  groups.  Each  will 
its  separate  conductors,  musicians  and 
agement.  An  arts  council  might  help  groups 
to  pool  their  resources  in  one  or  more  of  these 
areas. 

One  conductor  might  provide  the  music 
direction  for  two  or  more  groups.  A  central 
pool  of  musicians  could  be  established.  Com¬ 
bined  managements  might  be  possible.  All 
of  these  suggestions  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
size  of  the  city. 

Inevitably,  the  chief  deterrent  to  any  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  human  personalities. 
Many  conductors  have  their  own  music  prov¬ 
inces  staked  out  and  jealously  guard  their 
prerogatives.  Some  boards  of  directors  de¬ 
fend  the  traditions,  ancient  or  nascent,  of 
their  respective  organizations.  Some  unions 
and  local  contractors  often  resent  any  change 
in  the  status  quo  which  would  concentrate 
available  jobs  in  a  few  hands,  and  yet  the 
benefits  to  the  community  with  regard  to  a 
finer  musical  product  can  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

Such  cooperative  ventures  could  make 
sible  sustained  employment  for  qualified 
sicians.  It  would  seem  logical  that  fifty  full¬ 
time  competent  musicians  could  product  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  two  hundred  part-time 
players.  By  pooling  financial  resources,  two 
or  more  groups  could  command  the  services 
of  a  more  experienced  conductor.  This  cen¬ 
tral  artistic  direction  could  improce  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  balance  of  programs  offered  to  the 
community.  By  similar  financial  pooling, 
more  experience  management  could  be  hir^ 
to  strengthen  the  programs  and  utilize  the 
money  available  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

For  example,  the  symphony  and  opera  or¬ 
ganizations  could  combine  their  seasons  as  in 
San  Antonio  and  San  Francisco.  In  St.  Paul, 
the  newly  organized  Civic  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  is  sponsoring  a  four-part  program  de¬ 
signed  to  complement,  rather  than  compete 
with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  which  serves 
the  Twin  Cities.  The  project  consists  of  a 
Youth  Orchestra,  a  program  of  “Music  In  The 
Classrooms,”  the  continuance  of  a  ssrmphony 
orchestra  for  amateurs,  and  a  professional 
chamber  orchestra.  A  full-time  professional 
conductor  is  being  engaged. 

Arts  councils  have  taken  vital  roles  in 
North  America  to  promote  better  music  pro¬ 
grams.  Through  public  lobbying  the  Van¬ 
couver  Council  was  instrumental  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  University  of  British  Columbia  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  fully  accredited  music  department. 
Councils  in  Nashville  and  Calgary  have  cam¬ 
paigned  vigorously  for  better  auditorium  fa¬ 
cilities  in  their  cities.  In  Calgary,  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  construction  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  concert  hall,  one  of  the  finest  facilities 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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of  its  type  in  North  America.  These  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  results  which  can  be  obtained 
when  a  council  acts  as  a  united  public  voice 
for  music  groups. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Winston-Salem  Coun¬ 
cil  sold  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Elkin  an 
arts  series  consisting  of  a  symphony  concert, 
a  play,  and,  to  soften  the  cultural  impact,  a 
minstrel  show.  All  attractions  were  repeat 
performances  of  productions  given  by  local 
arts  organizations  in  the  larger  city. 

Councils  in  Nashville,  Fort  Wayne,  Winston- 
Salem  and  others  have  sponsored  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  arts  festivals  which  promote  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  local  music  groups  and 
help  them  to  reach  new  audiences.  The  Boston 
Fine  Arts  Festival  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
example  of  this  cooperative  planning. 

There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  imaginative 
projects  coimcils  can  sponsor.  For  example,  a 

■cil  could  plan  with  its  constituent  or- 
;ations  to  present  a  complete  panorama  of 
ive  endeavors  in  the  fields  of  music, 
drama,  art  and  dance  during  a  given  session 
by  devoting  a  different  month  to  each  century, 
starting  with  the  16th  century  in  November 
and  proceeding  to  the  20th.  A  resident  string 
quartet  could  be  obtained  to  serve  the  com- 
mimity  and  the  local  educational  institutions. 
The  costs  could  be  shared  by  the  participating 
institutions. 

Cooperative  projects  are  not  an  easy  solu¬ 
tion.  They  entail  more  work  and  administra¬ 
tion,  but  the  final  results  can  far  exceed  the 
goals  that  might  be  attained  through  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts. 


Arts  Councils 

Roberson  Memorial  Center,  Binghamton, 
New  York’s  Annual  Review  records  26  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  115  Programs,  49  Special  Events  and 
3|Hilms  presented  between  April  1958  and 
j^Bh  1959,  with  a  season  attendance  of  60,887. 
O^r  19,000  school  children  were  served  in 
that  period  by  513  guided  class  tours.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Industry  Support  Note:  The  Shera¬ 
ton  Corporation,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open¬ 
ing  festivities  for  the  Sheraton  Inn  gave  a 
“My  Fair  Lady  Cotillion”,  proceeds  of  which 
were  presented  to  the  Roberson  center,  con¬ 
tributions  being  made  by  the  guests  of  the 
hostelry. 

Bus  Company  aids  Ft.  Wayne  Arts  Founda¬ 
tion:  28  Busses  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Transit  Co., 
bearing  banners  of  each  participating  organ¬ 
ization  and  manned  by  more  than  500  workers 
carried  solicitors  into  all  pcuiis  of  the  city  on 
a  Simday  afternoon  at  3:30.  Each  bus  carried 
a  captain,  treasurer  and  solicitors,  including 
the  head  of  the  arts  school,  museum  curators, 
social  leaders,  actors,  singers,  dancers,  mu¬ 
sicians,  citizens  recruited  by  TV  and  Radio 
stations,  and  teen-agers  from  Ft.  Wayne  and 
Elmhurst  high  schools.  All  wore  Fine  Arts 
Foundation  badges  and  distributed  campaign 
literature  in  Ais  residential  door-to-door 
drive.  Five  Radio  and/or  TV  stations  manned 
their  busses  with  station  staff  members  and 
workers  recruited  by  their  audiences,  and 
one  bus  carried  an  instrumental  group  which 
played  in  the  bus  and  later  at  the  Civic 
Theater  where  workers  finally  wovmd  up  to 
watch  the  returns  on  bulletin  bocU'ds  and  en¬ 
joy  sandwiches  and  coffee  and  exchemge  ex¬ 
periences.  Like  children  trick-or-treating, 
workers  checked  with  each  other  as  they 
slogged  through  water  and  mud — the  weather¬ 
man  had  not  cooperated  in  good  fashion — 
and  extracted  more  than  $5(X)0  from  the  citi¬ 
zenry  comfortably  ensconced  in  their  homes 
for  the  rainy  Sunday  aftemon. 


In  addition  to  the  money  raised,  the  public¬ 
ity  angle  was  good,  with  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette  carrying  a  full  page  in  the 
Society  section,  picturing  one  of  the  busses 
loaded  with  workers,  and  groups  gathering  at 
the  Civic  Theater,  etc.  Preparations  were 
made  well  in  advance,  including  a  test  bus 
drive  with  one  bus  the  previous  Sunday  in 
which  $370  was  raised  in  one  hour  in  a  su¬ 
burban  area,  and  a  mailing  of  some  24,000 
announcements  of  the  bus  drive  was  also  sent 
out  in  advance.  This  is  a  good  tip  for  many 
commimities,  since  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
meiny  bus  companies,  under  the  severe  stress 
of  competition  with  the  thousands  of  motorists 
who  no  longer  ride  busses,  are  welcoming  all 
types  of  public  relations  operations.  It  helps 
both  the  bus  company  and  the  organization. 
In  Ft.  Wayne’s  instance,  the  bus  drive  was  an 
added  shot  toward  the  end  of  a  three-week 
campaign  for  a  total  of  $80,000. 

Tri-States  Arts  Council  —  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina:  The  Steering  Committee 
of  this  “Council  of  Councils”,  headed  by  R. 
Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
met  on  October  3rd.  The  purpose  of  the  Tri- 
State  Council  is  to  encourage  formation  of 
individual  Arts  Councils  throughout  the  area 
comprised  of  the  three  states.  A  general 
meeting  is  planned  for  November  20  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  and  representatives  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  coimcils  are  expected  to  attend. 
The  first  project  of  the  new  group  now  under 
study  is  a  survey  of  all  Little  Theatres,  dance 
organizations,  symphonies,  opera,  musical  or 
choral  organizations  in  the  Tri-State  area, 
with  view  to  forming  a  Tri-States  Arts  Series, 
which  may  be  booked  by  the  council  into 
small  cities  unable  to  afford  Community  Con¬ 
certs  or  Civic  Music  programs. 

The  Tri-State  group  arrived  at  a  specific 
definition  of  a  qualifying  Arts  Council,  as 
of  follows  (in  condensed  form):  1.  Must  have 
a  minimum  of  three  participating  member 
groups.  2.  Participating  member  groups  must 
be  incorporated  and  tax  deductible  with 
necessary  proof  of  status  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  3.  Must  have  its  own  charter  of 
incorporation  and  be  fully  tax  deductible. 
Must  allow  any  interested  cultural  organiza¬ 
tion  membership  according  to  classification  if 
qualified.  5.  Must  fit  into  at  least  two  of  the 
following  categories:  Programming  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Council — Fund  Raising  Council — Hous¬ 
ing  Council — Festival  Coimcil. 

The  Tri- State  Steering  Committee  as  of 
October  3  was  composed  of:  Mrs.  Harvey 
Ewing,  Burlington,  N.  C.,  Gertrude  Flippen, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Erik  Fris,  Ashville,  N.  C.,  E. 
S.  Gregg,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  Dayrell 
Kortheuer,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Tom  Nichols, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  William  Rawls,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.,  with  Mr.  Hanes  as  Chairman. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Arts  Fund’s  new  Executive 
Director  is  Mr.  George  Schaefer,  who  comes 
to  that  organization  from  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Mr.  Schaefer  holds  Bachelor  and  Master’s  De¬ 
grees  from  the  Universities  of  Arizona,  South¬ 
ern  California,  Vienna,  Mills  College  and  the 
Stadt  Akademie,  Basel,  Switzerland,  in  Piano 
and  Musicology  and  recently  completed 
courses  in  Business  and  Language  at  the 
American  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  the  League’s  1959 
Manager’s  Course  at  Phoenix.  The  Charlotte 
Arts  Fimd  has  new  offices — 133  Brevard 
Court,  Charlotte. 

“Fair  in  the  Square” — St.  Paul,  Minnesota: 
Borrowing  some  techniques  from  16th  Cen¬ 
tury  Venice,  The  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Downtown  St.  Paul,  Inc.,  and  the 
Recording  Industry’s  Trust  Funds  cooperating 
through  file  local  Musicians’  Association  col¬ 
laborated  on  an  arts  and  science  festival  held 
each  Thursday  evening,  September  10  through 
October  1  in  a  downtown  parking  lot.  Titled 
“Fair  in  the  Square”,  the  entire  festival  was 
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set  up  in  1  Vi  hours  between  5:30  p.m.,  when 
the  last  cars  left  the  lot  and  7:00  p.m.,  when 
the  first  patrons  began  entering  the  lot.  All 
exhibits  were  removed  at  10:00  p.m.  each 
Thursday  evening.  Volimteers  from  the  Jim- 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce  erected  a  tent  each 
week,  housing  art  exhibits,  puppet  shows, 
historical  exhibits,  science  exhibits,  artist 
demonstrations,  refreshment  stands,  science 
films,  a  30  piece  portable  stage,  sound  system 
and  lighting.  At  intervals  throughout  the 
evening,  a  brass  ensemble  was  split  in  two 
to  play  antiphonal  choruses  from  opposite 
rooftops  overlooking  the  festival  lot.  Works 
by  Gabrieli,  Petzel  and  Purcell  were  featiu’ed. 
This  modern  stereophonic  counterpart  of 
Gabrieli’s  16th  Century  concerts  in  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  of  Venice  proved  enormously 
popular,  ^md  the  “Fair  in  the  Square”  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention.  Local  business 
leaders  were  enthusiastic,  since  the  festival 
occurred  on  shopping  nights,  providing  added 
incentive  to  spur  retail  trade,  and  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  revitalizing  the  downtown  area, 
while  the  participating  arts  and  science  organ¬ 
izations  reached  a  new  public. 


Fort-  Worth  Symphony, 
Opera,  and  Ballet 
Shore  Staff  and  Offices 

The  three  civic  musical  organizations  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  are  trying  an  interesting 
experiment  this  year.  The  Fort  Worth  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  Fort  Worth  Opera  Association,  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Ballet  Ai^  have  established  a 
central  Office  in  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium  where  performances  of  all  three  or¬ 
ganizations  are  given. 

The  new  central  office  is  staffed  by  a  full¬ 
time  business  manager  and  an  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Salary  for  this  staff  is  shared  propor¬ 
tionately  by  fixe  three  groups.  New  Business 
Manager  is  Robert  Alexander,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony  as  part- 
time  manager  last  season. 

“The  new  arr£mgement  is  not  akin  to  an 
Arts  Coimcil  as  yet”,  according  to  an  official 
Fort  Worth  release,  “because  each  group  still 
conducts  its  own  subscription  and  mainten¬ 
ance  fund  campaigns  and  carries  on  its  other 
business  as  in  the  past.  Each  has  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  however,  a  full-time  staff  upon  which  it 
can  call  when  the  need  arises,  and  activities 
and  performance  dates  of  one  group  can  be 
scheduled  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  of 
another.” 

Conductor  of  the  Fort  Woilh  SymphMiy  and 
the  Ballet  Arts  is  Robert  Hull.  Conductor  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Opera  Association  is 
Rudolf  Kruger.  Both  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr. 
Hull  resigned  their  posts  at  Texas  Christian 
University  as  Conductor  of  Opera  Workshop 
and  Dean  of  Fine  Arts,  respectively,  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  work  of  the  Opera,  Symph<xxy 
and  Ballet. 


STRINGED  INSTRUMENT  STUDY— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mobile  (Ala.);  Oak 
Ridge  Youth  Symphony  (Tenn.);  Wilmington 
Symphony  (Delaware);  Nashvillle  Symphony 
(Tenn.);  Duluth  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Minn.);  Salem  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Oregon);  Roanoke  Youth  Symphony  (Va.); 
Wichita  Symphony  (Kan);  Toledo  Youth  Or¬ 
chestra  (Ohio);  Greater  Boston  Youth  Or¬ 
chestra  (Mass.);  York  Youth  Symphony  (Pa.); 
Norwalk  Youth  Symphony  (Conn.);  Fayette¬ 
ville  Youth  Orchestra  (Ark.);  Phoenix  Youth 
Symphony  (Ariz.);  Jackson  Junior  Symphony 
(Miss.);  Fresno  Junior  Philharmonic  (Calif.); 
San  Antonio  Youth  Symphony  (Texas);  Par¬ 
ma  Youth  Symphony  (Ohio),  and  Livonia 
Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  (Michigan). 
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From  the  1959  National  Convention  Sessions 

Say  It  With  Music 

Composers  are  understandably  loathe  to 
talk  about  their  music  and  prefer  that  the 
music  be  given  an  opportimity  to  speak  for 
itself. 

With  his  introduction  of  composer-guests  at 
the  Phoraix  Convention,  BMI  President  Carl 
Haverlin  used  two  very  effective  techniques 
to  preface  his  own  remarks  “We  Start  with 
Music.” 

After  a  few  measures  of  the  Brahms’  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  3  which  most  of  the  audience  recog¬ 
nized,  he  read  an  excerpt  from  a  newspaper 
review  of  an  un-nam^  composition.  The 
critic  called  the  music  “unmelodic,  ugly,  dis¬ 
torted,  purely  transitory  in  appeal,  destined 
for  a  few  performances  and  just  as  well  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“A  review  of  Schonberg’s  ‘Variation  for 


An  Outstanding  Selection  Of  ORCHESTRAL  Publications 
From  A  Distinguished  Foreign  Catalog! 

HANS  GEBIG 

Cologne,  Germany 


DREI  KLEINE  STUCKE 

(Three  Little  Pieces) 

by  FRITZ  CHR.  GERHARD 

Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  Third  Violin, 
Cello,  String  Bass,  Flute  and  Piano. 
Complete  with  Full  Score  $2.75  •  Full  Score  $1.25 

Piano  Port  60c  •  Extra  Parts,  each  25c 


HOFISCHE  TANZE  NACH  LULLY 

(Court  Dances  Based  On  The  Melodies  Of  Jeon-Babtiste  Lully) 

by  WOLFGANG  JACOBI 

Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  Third  Violin, 

Cello,  String  Bass  and  Optional  Cymbal- 
Glockenspiel-Triangle. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  $7.50  •  Full  Score  $3.00  •  Extra  Parts,  each  75c 


MUSIK  FUR  STREICHER 

(Music  For  Strings,  Opus  38,  No.  2) 

by  HEINRICH  LEMACHER 

Instrumentation.  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  Third  Violin, 

Optional  Viola,  Cello  and  String  Bass. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  $3.25  •  Full  Score  $2.25  •  Extra  Parts,  each  35c 


FESTLICHE  MUSIK  .  FUR  STREICHORCHESTER  UNO  KLAVIER 

(Festival  Music  For  String  Orchestra  And  Piano) 

by  HERMAN  SCHROEDER 

Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  Third  Violin,  Viola, 

Cello,  String  Bass  and  Piano. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  $2.75  •  Full  Score  (Includes  Piano  Part)  $2.00 

Extra  Parts,  each  30c 


Full  Scores  Sent  On  Approval  •  Send  for  complete  HANS  GERIG  Catalog! 


Sales  Agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

1540  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


Orchestras,’  ‘Rites  of  Spring’?”  asked  Mr. 
Haverlin.  “Not  so.  The  critic  was  speaking  of 
the  Brahms’  Third  Symphony!” 

Having  made  his  point  that  only  Time  can 
assay  the  value  of  mtisic,  Mr.  Haverlin  played 
a  few  recorded  meastires  from  compositions 
of  comiwsers  present,  and  many  of  his  lis¬ 
teners  in  the  audience  exclaimed  to  their 
neighbors  as  they  busily  wrote  titles,  “Say,  I’d 
like  to  hear  more  of  that!” 

The  musical  apertif  included; 

’The  Fortunate  Islands,  for 

String  Orchestra  . .William  Bergsma 

Farm  Journal  (1947) . . . Douglas  Moore 

Concerto  for  Piano  (1952-3) _ Leon  Kirchner 

Mysterious  Moimtain,  Op.  132  Alan  Hovhaness 
Heath  Scene  from  “I^g  Lear”_.  Otto  Luening 
Symphonic  Fantasia, 

Kentucky  Rondo  Otto  Luening 

Symphony  for  Brass,  Percussion  ..G.  Schuller 


Mechanics  of  Coming  By 
Appropriate  Contemporary 
Music 

Chairman;  Robert  Ward,  President,  Galaxy 
Press. 

Panel: 

Composers:  William  Bergsma 
Leon  Kirchner 

Conductors;  Chauncey  Kelley,  Conductor, 
Savannah  Symphony,  Matti  Holli,  Conductor, 
Windsor  Symphony  and  Wallaceburg  District 
Symphony. 

Publishers  representative:  John  Ward,  Ox¬ 
ford  Press. 

Mr.  Bergsma:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  problem  in  “coming  by  contemporary 
music.”  It  abounds  on  every  hand.  One  source 
is  the  catalogues  of  variovis  licensing  organi¬ 
zations;  the  second  is  the  American  Music 
Center  which  gives  conductors  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  new  music.  There  are  tapes  and 
recordings;  scores  are  available  from  libr^^^ 
and  other  sources,  and  the  conductor 
receives  them  directly  from  hopeful  coff 
posers. 

Conductors  may  ask,  “How  do  we  know 
which  composer  to  listen  to?” 

No  publisher  or  composer  wants  to  put  the 
conductor  on  the  spot,  so  the  conductor  simply 
has  to  find  the  area  of  his  choice  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  his  orchestra — strong  string  sec¬ 
tion,  weak  winds,  good  brasses,  etc.,  and  then 
he  can  shop  around  with  publishers  for  those 
compositions  which  fit  his  needs  and  the 
capabilities  of  his  orchestra. 

Mr.  John  Ward:  When  the  conductor  wants 
some  suggestions  for  suitable  music  from  the 
publisher,  he  might  send  along  copies  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  he  has  presented,  so  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  get  some  idea  of  (a)  audience 
tastes,  (b)  kinds  of  works  already  played, 
and  (c)  likely  proficiency  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Kirchner:  Music  has  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  in  its  own  time.  I  grew  up  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  era  of  fabulous  performers  and 
composers,  and  I  wanted  very  much  to 
Otto  Klemperer  see  some  of  my  scores. 
several  occasions,  he  indicated  that  he  woffil 
be  glad  to  see  some  of  my  work,  but  not  until 
several  years  later  in  Germany  did  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  playing  one  of  my  compositions 
for  Mr.  Klemperer.  He  seemed  to  be  an  ap¬ 
preciative  audience  and  paid  excellent  atten¬ 
tion,  but  when  I  finished  he  said,  “Young  man, 
I  didn’t  understand  one  note.” 

My  younger  colleagues  now  listen  to  my 
music  and  say  with  some  dismay,  “Listen  to 
that;  it’s  Bach.” 

I  believe  that  in  most  instances  if  the  con¬ 
ductor  imderstood  the  score  and  knew  it  in¬ 
timately,  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  the 
work  to  an  audience.  Teaching  begins  with 
conviction,  and  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
conviction. 

We  have  not  examined  the  nature  of  differ¬ 
ing  tastes,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  under¬ 
estimated  the  astonishing  abilities  of  our  per¬ 
formers. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  think  the  key  word  in  this 
discussion  is  “appropriate”.  There  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  picking  out  appropriate  works  because 
with  the  limited  seasons  most  of  our  orches¬ 
tras  the  amount  of  contemporary  music  we 
can  play  is  limited.  I  think  we  can  get  as 
many  recordings  as  possible  and  pick  the 
ones  which  approach  our  idea  of  the  work, 
and  we  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  work 
the  recording  conductor  already  has  done  in 
making  the  work  known,  heard,  and  coherent. 

In  selecting  new  music  for  our  programs, 
we  all  have  a  tendency  to  play  music  of  the 
period  in  which  we  grew  up,  and  I  suspect 
that  conductors  are  lazy.  It  is  less  demanding 
to  play  Brahms  than  Stravinsky.  Incidentally, 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC— 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulties  of 
various  rhythmic  patterns  in  contemporary 
music.  It  is  much  easier  to  play  music  of 
changing  rhythms  if  the  conductor  has  a  de¬ 
pendable  down  beat  and  a  decisive  “one” 
which  shows  where  the  measures  begin. 

Despite  the  chorus  of  voices  in  protest,  I 
do  not  believe  the  contemporary  composer  is 
doing  so  badly  in  getting  his  music  played. 

Mr.  Robert  Ward;  On  the  subject  of  “com¬ 
ing  by  music”,  I  might  suggest  that  the  World 
Music  Bank  has  develop^  some  answers  as 
to  ‘where  to  start’. 

Question  from  the  floor:  Why  can’t  pub¬ 
lishers  make  a  list  of  a  certain  number  of 
‘selected  works’  each  year? 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  don’t  see  much  point  in  a 
selected  list.  Recommendations  are  usually 
informal  and  by  word  of  mouth.  A  conductor 
asks  me  if  I  have  played  a  certain  work,  and 
^X^ve,  he  asks  mv  opinion.  I  may  ask  him 
new  work  he  has  or  is  planning  to  play, 
air  likewise  ask  an  opinion.  Our  problem  is 
that  there  is  so  much  music,  and  so  limited  an 
opportunity  to  play  it.  Contemporary  music 
just  has  to  take  its  chances  with  the  rest  of 
the  repertoire. 

Mr.  Bergsma:  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
screening  done  by  the  publishers  themselves. 
After  all,  not  everything  that  is  written  is 
published,  and  if  a  publisher  is  willing  to 
take  a  chance  with  a  composition,  he  must 
feel  reasonably  sure  it  has  some  hope  for 
success.  In  some  quarters,  the  performance  of 
contemporary  music  seems  to  be  a  chore  al¬ 
most  without  love,  and  yet  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  conductor  and  the  community  to 
foster  interest  in  contemporary  music.  Music 
of  the  past  and  the  present  are  integral  parts 
of  the  whole  picture  of  musical  art,  and  one 
cannot  choose  to  hear  one  and  refuse  to  hear 
the  other. 


Conductors  are  forced  by  circumstances — 
mainly  press  of  time — to  be  “lazy”  and  pick 
which  require  less  rehearsal  effort.  The 
^B>oser  is  blamed  for  failure  to  communi- 
cRe,  but  a  conductor  can  present  a  new  work 
with  either  stony  silence  or  active  disapproval 
from  his  conununity  only  to  have  the  same 
work  played  ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  even 
in  the  same  community,  with  great  acclaim.  I 
think  this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  works  by  Anton  Webern. 

Mr.  John  Ward:  If  we  go  back  to  the  idea 
of  a  Selected  List  of  Ck>mpositions,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  Who  will  do  the  selecting?  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  screening  will  result  in 
striding  intellectual  curiosity. 

Mr.  Bergsma:  Unless  a  piece  is  put  on  with 
showmanship,  the  conductor  is  doing  wrong. 
I  guess  that  is  the  matter  of  conviction  again. 

Mr.  Robert  Ward:  I  wonder  why  conductors 
play  contemporary  music  at  all? 

Mr.  Kelly:  We  play  it  because  we  want  to; 
otherwise  the  orchestra  and  the  music  will 
not  communicate.  Nobody  makes  us  play  it. 

From  the  floor,  Mr.  Igor  BuketofI:  The 
World  Music  Bank  presented  problems  of 
selection,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  pieces 
selected  for  the  Bank  appear^  on  practically 
all  lists.  When  the  Norwegians  were  asked  to 
participate  and  to  select  their  compositions,  I 
first  received  lists  totally  135  works,  but  many 
of  the  same  works  appeared  several  times,  so 
there  is  a  common  ground  for  selection.  ’The 
works  in  the  World  Music  Bank  can  be  used 
as  a  starting  point  to  meet  the  composer  by  his 
best  works.  Selection  of  just  one  work  by  a 
composer  is  an  “Open  Sesame” — not  a  restric¬ 
tion.  After  all,  most  composers  would  rather 
meet  strangers  through  their  very  best  work 
than  through  lesser  works — like  c(Hnpany 
maimers  for  children.  Selection  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  further  acquaintance. 


Promotion  and  Attendance 
For  Free  Concert  Series 


Chairman:  Franklyn  S.  Weddle,  Conductor, 
Independence  Symphony,  Mis¬ 
souri 

Panel:  Myron  E.  Russell,  Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa 

James  Van  Horn,  Conductor,  Port 
Angeles  Commxmity  Symphony, 
Washington 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Young,  Manager,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Symphony,  California 
Harry  Levenson,  Conductor,  Wor¬ 
cester  Symphony,  Massachusetts 
Gene  Saunders,  Manager,  Windsor 
Symphony,  Windsor,  Ontario 

Before  the  convention  League-member  or¬ 
chestras  presenting  free  concerts  had  been 
asked  to  return  a  questionnaire  dealing  with 
their  procedures  for  promoting  free  concerts. 
At  Convention  time,  replies  from  twenty  or¬ 
chestras  had  been  received.  Panel  members 
had  had  experience  with  free  concerts  and 
they  discussed  the  effectiveness  of  various 
methods  mentioned  in  the  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

Q.  How  many  free  admission  concerts  do 
you  give  each  season? 

The  budget  range  of  orchestras  answering 
was  from  $4,200  to  $30,000,  but  the  majority 
operated  on  about  $5,000.  The  number  of  free 
concerts  ranged  from  one  to  forty  each  season 
with  five  the  average  number.  The  amount 
of  die  budget  spent  for  promotion  ranged  from 
nothing  to  $1,287  with  the  average  about  $250 
per  season. 

Q.  What  promotion  media  do  you  use? 

a.  Newspaper  stories . .  19 

b.  Radio  or  TV  spot  announcements 

(paid)  . . . . . . . . . .  2 

c.  Radio  or  TV  news  annoimcements 

(free)  . 18 

d.  Regular  radio  or  TV  feature  program ...  8 

e.  Window  cards/posters _ 16 

f.  Pre-concert  postcard  mailings . . 15 

1.  Number  of  cards  mailed  per  concert: 

1  orchestra  reported  _ _ _  50 

4  orchestras  reported  . . 200 

2  orchestras  reported .  300 

2  orchestras  reported  . 500 


Mr.  Carl  Wirth;  The  question  is  not  where 
to  get  the  music,  but  how  much  shall  we  play? 

Mr.  Kirchner:  There  must  be  sufficient  time 
available  to  study  scores.  Often  the  conductor 
is  not  given  community  support  in  the  form 
of  time  and  support  for  the  presentation  of 
new  music. 

Mr.  Gerald  Deakin,  ASCAP:  “Would  it  be 
possible  for  music  publishers  to  put  out  a 
“Score  of  Month?” 

Mr.  Ward:  When  orchestras  demonstrate  a 
need,  the  publishers  will  comply. 

From  the  floor:  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
blue-print  copies  of  new  works? 

Mr.  Grant  Fletcher:  They  are  of  little  use 
to  us.  We  need  printed  parts. 

Mr.  Ward:  The  cost  of  such  materials  is 
high  because  the  use  is  small.  It  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  publish  a  work  which  will  sell  only 
twenty  or  thirty  copies.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  reason,  so  much  contemporary  work  is 
still  in  manuscript. 

Mr.  Buketoff:  If  the  conductor  is  interested 
in  presenting  contemporary  music,  he  will  find 
a  way  to  come  by  it,  to  play  it  with  showman¬ 
ship  and  conviction,  and  to  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same. 


2  orchestras  renorted 

600 

1  orchestra 

reported  „... 

_ 1,100 

1  orchestra 

1,?00 

1^400 

1,500 

Average 

450 

2.  Mailing  lists  were  selected  in  the 
following  ways: 

Membership  lists  of  the  asso _ 5 

Sponsors  and  friends _ _ 3 

Past  contributors  _ 3 

Lists  from  other  cultural 

organizations  6 

Audience  questionnaires  -  4 

Newcomers’  lists . .  .  .  2 

telephone  directory .  1 

Conductors  and  managers  lists  . 2 

(Several  orchestras  used  com¬ 
binations  of  list  sources.) 

g.  Church  bulletins.. . 10 

h.  Regular  announcements  at  civic  clubs ...  4 

i.  Annoimcements  in  house  news  sheets 

(ndustries,  etc.) _  _  1 

Other  means  of  promotion  included:  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets,  film  for  theaters,  use  of  lobby 
boards,  musicians  contact  their  friends,  post¬ 
ers  in  schools,  letter-writing  contests,  gift  of 
free  bicycles  at  concerts,  refreshments  for 
children,  school  announcements,  telephone 
calls,  TV  interviews,  newsletter  to  parents  of 
school  children,  cai^  given  out  in  record¬ 
lending  library,  community  cultural  calendar, 
cards  of  personal  invitation,  posters  in  lobbies 
and  windows  of  public  buildings,  free  tickets. 

Q.  Who  do  you  consider  the  most  helpful 


means  of  promotion? 

Newspaper  stories  and  pictures  . 11 

Postcard  notices  to  mailing  list _  4 

“Name”  soloist .  3 

Dance  following  the  concert _  2 

Letter- writing  contests _  1 

Free  gifts . .  . . 1 

Personal  telephone  callls _  1 

Personal  contact . 1 

Radio  programs . 1 

Reserved  seat  tickets  _ 1 

Church  bulletins _ 1 

Orchestra  magazine  mailing  _ 1 

Other  “aids”  included:  No  critical  write-up 


in  newspaper  after  free  concerts;  program  ad¬ 
vertising  sold;  chain  telephone  calls  by  wo¬ 
men’s  committee  (call  five  ask  them  to  call 
five);  Junior  League  (Community  News;  com¬ 
munity  calendar  (Chamber  of  Commerce); 
radio — concert  preparation;  close  relationship 
with  schools;  school  classes  attend  rehearsals; 
industry  helps  with  posters  and  promotion; 
orchestra  magazine  (“The  Baton”,  Pasadena); 
concerts  in  the  round — use  some  pops  music 
(Worcester);  use  tickets  for  free  concerts; 
suitable  programming;  proclamatimi  by 
mayor;  theater  lobby  boards. 

Q.  Who  in  the  organization  is  responsible 


for  promotion  and  publicity? 

Board  member  _ 13 

Volimteer  public  relations  person 

(professional)  . 6 

Member  of  the  orchestra  _ 3 

Conductor  . 3 

Paid  public  relations  person  (prof.) _  2 

Paid  manager . .  2 

Paid  orchestra  staff  .  1 

Unpaid  manager  1 


There  was  a  striking  similarity  of  problmis 
in  the  area  of  promotion  existing  for  all  the 
orchestras  r^iorting,  and  even  more  striking 
was  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  orchestras 
replying  to  the  questionnaire  apparently  had 
foimd  the  same  general  solutions  to  their 
problems. 
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CONDUCTOR  STUDY  ISSUE 


From  the  1959  ISatiotud  Convention  Sessions 

Composers  Luncheon 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  12 

Chairman:  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Conductor-Composer,  Rochester  Community  Orchestra,  New 
York 

"Audience  Reaction  and  Programming  of  Contemporary  Music" 

Moderator:  David  Adams,  Vice  President,  Music  Publishers  Association  and  Boosey  &  Hawkes 
Speakers: 

Douglas  Moore,  Composer  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ASCAP 

James  Sample,  Conductor,  Erie  Philharmonic 

Mrs.  Hugh  E.  McCreery,  Manager,  Seattle  Symphony 

Mrs.  James  H.  Ross,  Public  Relations  Director,  Oklahoma  City  Symphony. 


Mr.  Adams:  In  considering  this  interesting 
subject  “Audience  Reaction  and  Programming 
of  Contemporary  Music”  we  shall  hear  sev¬ 
eral  points  of  view  which  I  hope  will  stimulate 
your  thinking,  and  perhaps  after  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  members  of  our  panel,  we  may 
have  some  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Many  people  are  involved  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  music — first,  there  is  the  composer  who 
places  his  thoughts  on  paper;  second,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  accepts  the  composer’s  work  that 
it  may  be  transmitted  to  others  who  will  re¬ 
create  his  thoughts  and  ideas;  third,  the  per¬ 
former  who  does  the  recreating;  fourth,  the 
manager  who  makes  it  possible  for  the  per¬ 
formers  to  present  the  composer’s  ideas  to  an 
audience,  and  finally  the  audience,  which 
supports  the  whole  effort  and  decrees  by  the 
simple  matter  of  attendance  and  support  just 
how  much  contemporary  music  may  be 
played. 

For  our  discussion,  I  suggest  we  start  with 
a  composer. 

Dr.  Douglas  Moore:  It  is  difficult  in  this 
country  to  determine  audience  reaction  be¬ 
cause  our  audiences  are  always  so  polite.  Even 
what  the  critics  say  is  not  a  fair  standard  of 
acceptance.  Once  several  years  ago  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  was  playing  a  piece  of 
mine  and  Dr.  Damrosch  invited  my  wife  and 
me  to  sit  with  him.  Somehow  there  was  some 
confusion  over  seats,  and  I  said  I  would  stand 
in  the  back  with  the  late-comers. 

After  the  piece  was  played,  there  was  ap¬ 
plause  and  a  lady  standing  next  to  me  said, 
“Well,  I  didn’t  think  much  of  that  piece. 
Who  wrote  it?”  That  was  honest  audience 
reaction. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
first  rec^tion  of  Stravinsky’s  “Rites  of 
Spring,”  and  at  the  premiere  performance  of  a 
Poulenc  opera  in  Paris  the  audience  almost 
literally  chose  sides  and  there  was  vociferous 
reaction. 

I  wish  our  audiences  would  not  be  so  polite. 
Baseball  is  an  example  of  undeniable  audience 
(or  spectator)  participation  and  reaction  and 
evidence  of  mterest. 

Partisanship  breeds  life  and  vitality  and 
development  of  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
Apathy  is  the  enemy.  If  audiences  listen  to 
contemporary  music  with  politeness  and 
apathy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  encourage  and 
maintain  interest.  We  should  take  “improve¬ 
ment”  out  of  symphonic  attitude. 

Programming,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  a 
combination — the  nostalgia  evoked  by  hearing 
something  old  plus  the  excitement  of  hear¬ 
ing  something  new. 

Haydn  wrote  104  symphonies  because  his 
audiences  wanted  new  works  and  there  was  a 
real  spirit  of  adventure  in  listening.  Children 
in  our  day  have  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  will 
listen  to  new  music  without  prejudice. 

“Booing”  the  bad  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
bad,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  when  an 
audience  gets  complacent,  we  should  shake 
them  out  of  it. 


Mrs.  Ross:  My  job  is  selling  the  music  to 
the  audience  and  the  commimity,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  music  presented  in  Oklahoma  City 
is  contemporary. 

We  use  several  devices  to  “sell”  music  to 
our  conununity.  We  present  radio  broadcasts 
and  carry  on  an  extensive  youth  program 
series.  We  publicize  the  capabilities  of  our 
orchestra,  the  conductor,  underscore  the  com¬ 
mimity  responsibility  for  presentation  of  con¬ 
temporary  music,  and  give  wide  coverage  to 
the  attendance  of  composers  when  their 
works  are  played. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  polled  our  audi¬ 
ences  on  their  likes  and  dislikes  and  we  re¬ 
cently  found  that  about  50%  of  our  audience, 
judging  from  their  response,  like  anything 
that  is  played;  25%  like  contemporary  music, 
and  25%  like  only  the  classical  repertoire. 

In  fairness  to  the  composer,  I  think  we 
should  play  contemporary  compositions,  but 
in  fairness  to  the  audience,  I  don’t  think  we 
should  overdo  it. 

Mrs.  McCreery:  That  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  reactions  to  contemporary  music  are  a 
never-ending  subject  of  lively  conversation  is 
one  fact  upon  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
agreed. 

“How  did  you  like  it?”  “Wasn’t  it  awful?” 
“Wasn’t  it  terrific?”  “I  walked  out”  “I’d  love 
to  hear  it  again  right  now!”  These  divergent 
comments  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  audi¬ 
ence  psychology  as  he  eavesdrops  in  the 
lobby  following  the  performance  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  piece. 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  to  include  a  third 
element — the  performer.  In  the  case  of  sym¬ 
phonic  music  the  performer  is  the  conductor 
and  his  orchestra  without  whom,  of  course, 
we  have  no  music  and  no  audience. 

A  happy  balance  among  the  three  sides  of 
this  eternal  musical  triangle — the  composer, 
the  interpreter,  and  the  audience — is  the  prime 
objefctive  of  all  performances,  whether  con¬ 
temporary  or  otherwise — especially  in  the 
case  of  new  compositions. 

To  the  manager,  the  audience  is  not  always 
so  polite  as  Dr.  Moore  suggests  in  indicating 
likes  and  dislikes,  so  perhaps  we  might  ask  a 
question:  “Who  owes  what  to  whom?” 

1)  What  does  the  composer  owe  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  orchestra? 

2)  What  does  the  conductor  owe  the  com¬ 
poser  and  the  audience? 

3)  What  does  the  audience  owe  the  conduc¬ 
tor  and  the  composer? 

Several  seasons  ago  the  Seattle  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  performing  a  contemporary 
piano  concerto,  the  composer  conducting.  The 
composition  was  progressing  more  and  more 
wildly  toward  a  tumultuous  climax,  when  at 
the  triumphant  finish — ^just  a  split  second  be¬ 
fore  the  applause — a  voice  rang  out  from  the 
balcony  with  one  word — “Wow!” 

Duly  reported  in  the  press,  the  incident  has 
forever  labeled  our  ardent  fan  the  “Wow 


Man.”  He  said  he  wasn't  sure  whether  he 
liked  the  composition  or  not — but  the  electric 
impact  of  the  music?  Of  that  he  was  sure. 

Listeners  want  impact — good  or  bad,  and 
when  a  composer  achieves  it,  he  has  come  a 
long  way  with  his  audience.  This  impact 
seems  a  first  and  valid  obligation  of  the  com¬ 
poser  to  his  audience. 

The  duty,  if  any,  of  the  composer  to  his 
interpreter,  specifically  to  the  conductor  and 
orchestra,  is  a  broad  subject,  and  leans,  in 
this  discourse,  toward  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
plaint. 

You  are  all  acquainted,  with  that  humorous 
monologue  which  pops  up  in  various  musical 
publications  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
efficiency  expert  who,  analyzing  a  symphony 
orchestra  concert,  severely  questions  the  use 
of  four  horns  when  one  would  obviously 
suffice  and  sees  no  point  at  all  in  thirty  violins 
playing  the  same  note. 

Our  complaint  is  along  a  similar  line. 

Too  few  contemporary  works  seem  actual^ 
to  utilize  and  develop  the  full  potential  of^V 
expensive  instrument  we  are  all  workin^^ 
maintain.  Many  precious  little  works  are  of¬ 
fered,  admirable  of  their  kind — but  far  fewer 
are  Aere  which  call  for  all  the  color,  the 
timbre,  and  the  glorious  complexities  of  a 
hundr^  strings,  woodwinds,  and  brass. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  more  compositions 
designed  to  capture  the  greatness  of  a  full 
symphonic  ensemble — compositions  not  easily 
reducible  to  woodwind  trios,  string  quartets, 
or  an  intimate  little  ensemble  of  percussion 
and  brass?  And  further:  in  composing  for  full 
orchestra,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pose 
those  horrendous  technical  problems  for  the 
players?  Is  it  too  terribly  limiting  to  creative 
genius  to  keep  the  orchestra  player  in  mind, 
from  time  to  time — his  instnunent,  its  tech¬ 
nique,  its  restrictions?  What  does  it  prove 
when  the  rehearsal  is  halted  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  heard,  “Maestro,  the  phrase  is  un¬ 
playable.”? 

I  can  only  say  this:  the  more  attention  com¬ 
posers  give  to  basic  orchestration,  the 
knowledgeable  your  use  of  instruments, 
more  consideration  for  the  actual  techmral 
limitations  of  fine  musicians,  the  better  co¬ 
operation  you  are  going  to  receive  from  that 
chap  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  has  the  final 
power  through  performance  to  murder  your 
brain  child  or  to  assist  him  in  survival. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  considering  the 
professional  capabilities  of  orchestras  of 
lesser  abilities  than  major  symphonies.  Per¬ 
haps  a  great  many  more  of  your  works  would 
be  played  and  given  more  than  a  few  per¬ 
formances  if  they  were  written  for  less  than 
virtuoso  performers. 

Next,  what  of  that  temperamental  duo — the 
conductor  and  his  orchestra? 

What  do  they  owe  to  whom? 

They  would  be  the  first  to  say — they 
owe  a  good  performance  as  their  obligation  to 
the  composer  and  the  audience  alike.  But 
what  a  poser  this  often  is — to  produce,  pos¬ 
sibly  for  the  first  time,  out  of  an  assortment 
of  untried  and  unfamiliar  melodic  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  complexities,  a  complete  and  satisfying 
auditory  experience  which  must  be  translated, 
projected — yes,  sold  to  several  thousand  more 
or  less  disbelieving  ears — all  within  a  budget! 

The  very  selection  of  a  new,  untried  score 
imposes  a  tremendous  obligation  upon  the 
conductor.  What  if  the  musicians  are  unable 
to  do  it  justice?  What  if  it  fails  to  “come  off?” 
Who  takes  the  morning-after  responsibility? 
Not  the  composer,  in  most  cases. 

I  mention  this  aspect  as  a  suggestion  of  an 
answer  to  the  chronic  complaints  of  critics, 
publishers,  and  composers  alike  who  mourn 
the  lack  of  performance  of  contemporary 
works  by  orchestras.  I  would  ask:  “What 
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would  you  do  if  you  were  in  the  conductor’s 
professional  shoes?” 

Your  solution  would  probably  come  close  to 
his  own:  to  attempt  sincerely  and  continuous¬ 
ly  to  give  your  audiences  the  maximum 
amount  of  those  artistically  significant  con¬ 
temporary  works  which  you  believe  your 
orchestra  can  play  and  your  audience  can 
take,  for,  you  see,  the  conductor  may  never 
forget  for  one  moment  that  large  body  of 
independent  thinkers  who  have  pvaid  their 
money  and  somehow  insist  upon  believing 
that  they  have  a  right  to  take  their  choice  of 
the  music  they  like. 

What  does  this  “large  body  of  independent 
thinkers” — the  audience — owe  to  contempo¬ 
rary  music  and  to  the  orchestra  which  per¬ 
forms  it? 

Our  list  of  their  obligation  took  no  time  at 
all  to  compile: 

1)  They  must  pay  for  commissions. 

2)  They  must  provide  scholarships  and 
grants  for  creative  talent. 

«They  should  demand  a  maximum  of  con- 
orary  music  on  every  concert  program. 
They  should  buy  tickets  and  attend  these 
programs. 

5)  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  they 
should  listen  appreciatively  and  ask  for  more 


This  is  the  way  we  would  all  like  to  have  it, 
but  we  know  perfectly  well  this  is  not  the 
way  it  is. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  final 
requirement — if  our  public  demands  contem¬ 
porary  music,  I  am  sure  composers  will  find 
ways  and  means  to  create  it  and,  similarly, 
conductors  and  orchestras  will  find  ways  of 
performing  it,  and  managers  will  find  a  way 
to  defray  costs  of  extra  rehearsals. 

We  all  read  many  wonderful  articles  by 
critics,  trade  journal  editors,  publishers,  etc. 
all  of  which  might  be  entitled  “We  must  have 
more  contemporary  music.”  All  too  seldom 
does  my  eye  nin  across  letters  to  the  editors 
from  ccHicertgoers  making  the  same  demands. 
Every  city  has  its  “avante  garde” — “off- 

»iks”  we  call  them  in  Seattle.  They  offer 
•oblem  for  contemporary  programming, 
infortunately,  these  enthusiasts  usually 
occupy  the  gallery  seats  and  their  names  sel¬ 
dom  appear  on  the  $500-and-over  lists  of 
donors. 

Contrary  to  the  remarks  made  here  today 
that  there  should  be  fewer  words  about  music 
and  more  music,  through  words  we  arouse 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  music. 

The  problem  of  creating  a  demand  for  con¬ 
temporary  music  is  an  ^ucational  one,  and 
we  in  Seattle  have  instituted  an  educational 
program  which  we  feel  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 
Scattered  among  the  environs  of  our  city  are 
thirty  or  so  neighborhood  groups  which  we 
call  “Symphony  Leagues.”  During  the  season 
they  are  treated  to  a  series  of  concert  pre- 
vues  in  which  the  music  they  are  about  to 
hear  on  the  next  program  is  discussed. 

Concerning  the  contemporary  music  which 
may  be  scheduled  on  the  program  (and  we 
usually  have  one  work  of  substance)  we  alert 
our  League  members  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
auditory  assault  they  may  expect.  We  may 
tell  them  they  may  not  like  it,  but  implore 
them  to  keep  open  minds  and  ears.  If  record¬ 
ings  are  available,  we  let  them  hear  portions 
(never  the  entire  composition)  and  urge  at¬ 
tendance  at  rehearsals  where  the  work  is 
being  prepared. 

In  other  words,  we  try  to  condition  these 
members  of  the  audience  and  arouse  them  to 
the  excitment  of  a  new  musical  experience. 
We  believe  that  some  member  of  our  audience 
is  adventuring  at  every  concert,  though  we 
may  never  know  who. 

We  find  these  sessions  engender  healthy 
discussion  and  often  become  table  talk  at 


dinner  parties.  Word-of-mouth  conunent 
often  arouses  widespread  curiosity  which 
shows  up  at  the  box  office  in  extra  ticket  sales. 

Admittedly  we  have  patrons  walk  out  on 
us,  and  our  “unflattering”  fan  mail  is  fairly 
heavy,  but  we  refuse  to  let  it  bother  us. 

Little  by  little,  we  feel  oiir  audience  is  com¬ 
ing  along  with  increasing  readiness  to  dis¬ 
charge  those  essential  obligations  they  owe  to 
the  music  of  their  time  and  to  their  conductor 
and  orchestra  which  brings  it  to  them  ...  a 
ready  ear,  a  touch  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
and  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  Sample:  What  is  the  conductor’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  audience  and  contemporary 
music? 

A  conductor  is,  of  course,  a  many-sided 
character.  To  the  musician  in  the  orchestra 
he  is  a  devil  of  the  first  order  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  demanding  the  impossible  and  always 
screwing  tighter  the  vise.  To  the  Board,  he  is 
a  spendthrift  who  should  be  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion  in  all  his  demands  and  decisions.  To 
the  audience,  he  is  a  fair-haired  extrovert 
who  either  entertains  them  famously  or  bores 
them  to  death.  To  the  music  critic,  he  is  a 
mirror  of  the  critic’s  general  state  of  health 
and  spirit.  To  the  composer,  the  conductor  is 
patron  saint  or  a  bottle-neck. 

This  is  not  all  true,  thank  heaven!  but  it  is 
true  in  varying  degrees  according  to  locale 
and  musical  literacy  of  the  audience. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  have 
played  all  kinds  of  contemporary  music  with¬ 
out  regard  to  audience  reaction  in  the  days  of 
the  WPA  Music  Project  (Los  Angeles).  It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  succeeded 
several  conductors  who  played  perhf^s  an 
excessive  amount  of  contemporary  music  and 
the  “excessiveness”  was  that  music  which  was 
“avante  garde”  or  experimental.  The  audience 
had  reached  a  stage  of  antagonism  to  every¬ 
thing  unfamiliar — both  old  and  new — and 
reacted  allergically  to  the  mere  mention  of 
“contemporary  music.” 

Now  we  will  readily  admit  that  all  conduc¬ 
tors — well,  nearly  all  conductors — want  to 
perform  the  music  of  today.  We  travel  by 
plane;  we  want  to  live  in  the  present.  A  con¬ 
ductor  possessed  of  good  intentions  and  back¬ 
ground  will  search  diligently  for  scores  which 
are  sincere,  well  written,  and  have  something 
to  express.  He  will  prepare  them  with  all  of 
his  knowledge  and  musical  intuition  in  order 
to  project  the  composer’s  wishes  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

He  will  study  his  audience  to  learn  their 
level  of  musical  literacy  and  tastes.  He  will 
not  lead  them  beyond  their  depth  very  far, 
or  he  knows  he  will  loose  them.  He  may  even 
have  to  wait  a  bit  until  he  has  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  audience  before  he  does  much 
program  experimentation. 

He  will  choose  music  which  he  can  prop¬ 
erly  rehearse  and  present.  Beethoven  wUl  not 
sxiffer  from  second-class  performance,  but  a 
contemporary  composition  very  easily  can. 
More  dis-service  has  been  done  to  contempo¬ 
rary  music  by  poor  performance  and  readings 
than  from  any  other  single  source. 

The  conductor  will  remember  he  is  serving 
the  whole  cause  of  music,  and  on  his  decisions 
rest  the  growth  of  love  and  appreciation  of 
our  art  by  his  audience.  I  have  found  that 
audiences  are  like  friends;  new  ones  cannot 
and  should  not  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
old  ones  will  give  you  a  fair  hearing. 

After  all,  the  conductor  is  a  performer;  some 
even  virtuoso  performers.  To  perpetuate  him¬ 
self,  his  work,  and  his  orchestra  he  must 
have  success. 

Success  comes  from  good  readings,  excel¬ 
lent  performances,  and,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  “attractive”  music.  Not  all  fine  music  is 
imm^ately  attractive,  but  the  kernel  of  at¬ 
traction  will  be  there  if  there  if  a  good  per¬ 
formance. 


Unfortunately  the  musical  director  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  becomes  scxnething  of  a 
middle  man  in  the  presentation  of  contempo¬ 
rary  music.  He  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  pres¬ 
sures  and  temptations  from  many  sides,  and 
upon  his  judgment  depends  his  success  or 
failure. 

I,  for  one,  am  grateful  for  this  privilege  of 
decision,  but,  in  order  to  merit  this  privilege, 

I  have  tried  some  practical  approaches. 

First,  I  try  to  gain  a  perspective  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  musical  literacy  and  back- 
groxmd  of  my  audience  by  programming  old 
and  new  literature  in  varying  amounts. 

Second,  I  request  the  assistance  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  music  committee.  This  is  an  advisory 
committee  only  and  is  not  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  'ITie  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  choose  each  score  but  ex¬ 
presses  opinions  of  past  success  and  musical 
experience  with  the  same  type  of  music. 

Third,  I  attempt  to  catalogue  the  new  works, 
that  is,  new  works  to  this  audience.  For  my 
own  personal  convenience  I  classify  music 
which  I  wish  to  perform  as  “Romantic,” 
“Classical  Modem,”  “Impressionistic,”  “Primi¬ 
tive,”  “Realistic,”  “Experimental,”  and  ’’Per¬ 
cussive.”  These  are  my  own  labels  which 
perhaps  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  com¬ 
posers  present. 

Now,  for  instance,  if  I  want  to  play  a  Mil¬ 
haud  composition,  I  check  to  see  if  t^  audi¬ 
ence  has  had  a  background  such  as  late 
DeBussey,  Ravel,  Schmidt,  or  Roussel,  and 
then  I  choose  the  most  appropriate  work  of 
Milhaud  for  this  particular  program. 

If  my  audience  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  sufficient  background,  I  will  have  to 
build  a  musical  “bridge”  to  this  composer.  If 
we  are  going  to  play  Milhaud,  then  let’s  see 
that  his  music  communicates,  or  we  are  wast¬ 
ing  all  our  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this.  When  we  as 
skilled  musicians  are  unable  to  grasp  a  new 
work  on  first  hearing,  how  can  we  expect  an 
audience  to  get  even  to  first  base  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  with  their  comparatively 
meager  backgrounds? 

Comments  from  the  floor: 

Dr.  Douglas  Moore:  I  think  the  conductor 
is  responsible  for  choosing  the  composition 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  full  or^estra. 
There  is  such  a  wealUi  of  music  available,  he 
doesn’t  have  to  select  music  which  is  thinly 
orchestrated  or  does  not  utilize  his  full  choirs. 

Dr.  Otto  Luening:  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  or  implied  about  music  which  is  beauti¬ 
ful  or  music  which  is  not  beautiful.  I  think 
we  have  to  nibble  around  and  ask  “What  is 
beautiful.”  Beauty  is  the  search — not  the 
end.  It  is  a  multiple  search  by  many  people 
along  many  lines  and  avenues.  Many  things 
go  into  this  search — response,  attention,  and 
memory.  We  can  begin  to  have  some  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  is  beautiful  only  after  multiple 
experiences  of  listening  to  much  music. 

Donald  Steinfirst,  Pittsburgh  music  critic: 
I  must  disagree  with  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  has  the  right  to  tell  the  composer  what 
he  should  write.  No  one  should  attempt  to 
dictate  to  him.  Management  and  the  conduc¬ 
tor  should  not  make  demands  on  the  com¬ 
poser  other  than  mere  mechanical  ones. 

Joe  Lippman,  artists  management  represen¬ 
tative:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  enthusiason  for 
baseball  (which  has  been  mentioned  here) 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are 
enthusiastic  understand  it.  Maybe  this  would 
be  the  case  for  ctmtemporary  music.  Under¬ 
standing  comes  before  enthusiasm. 

John  Vincent,  composer:  From  what  I 
have  learned  today,  I  will  continue  to  write 
as  I  have  been  doing — just  what  I  please! 
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Dallas  Symphony 
Expands  Season 

Dallas  Symphony  special  events  concerts 
and  activities  planned  for  this  season  include 
an  appearance  of  the  orchestra  on  the  Dallas 
Civic  Music  Series  in  a  Wagner  concert,  and 
presentation  of  two  concerts  during  the  South 
American  Festival  sponsored  by  Neiman- 
Marcus. 

From  October  19  to  November  14,  the  or- 
chstra  is  presenting  an  Arts  and  Crafts  Ebchibit 
in  the  Dallas  Public  Library  of  works  created 
by  members  of  the  orchestra  as  a  result  of 
discovering  that  many  of  the  players  are  ac¬ 
complished  artists  and  craftsmen  in  the  field 
of  visual  arts  as  well  as  in  music.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  orchestra  will  exhibit  their 
work  in  this  first  presentation  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  association  has  issued  attractive  invitations 
to  the  exhibit.  Photos  of  the  exhibitors  are 
to  be  placed  beside  the  art  works  thereby 
helping  publicize  the  artists’  connection  with 
the  orchestra. 

1959-60  season  ticket  sales  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  fund  campaign  are  both  ahead  of  last 
season,  and  the  orchestra  has  doubled  its 
earned  income  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
orchestra  will  be  playing  seventy  concerts  this 
season  as  compared  to  less  than  40  three  sea¬ 
sons  ago. 


Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Audience  Poll 


The  Ford  Wayne  Philharmonic  received 
over  seven  hundred  returns  from  a  program 
insert  titled  “You  Program  the  Concerts”. 
Audience  members  were  asked  to  check  what 
they  enjoyed  most,  and  what  they  enjoyed 
least  in  the  concert  programs.  Former  Man¬ 
ager  Marshall  Turkin  observes  that  whereas 
209  persons  stated  they  least  enjoyed  “modem 
music”,  252  persons  indicated  they  most  en¬ 
joyed  the  verbal  comments  made  by  Con¬ 
ductor  Igor  Buketoff,  and  these  comments  re¬ 
late  only  to  the  contemporary  music. 


Tabulation  of  the  retimis  were  as  follows; 


ENJOY  MOST 

463 — Pianist 
383 — All  Orchestral 
315 — ^Violinists 
252 — Comments  from 
Podium 

201 — Local  Artists 
172 — Male  Vocalists 
159 — Opera 
158 — Orchestral- 
Choral 

153 — Modern  Music 

149 — Cellists 

131 — Female  Vocalists 


ENJOY  LEAST 
209 — Modem  Music 
174 — Female  Vocalists 
144 — Opera 
140 — Orchestral- 
Choral 

107 — Male  Vocalists 
84 — Cellists 
84 — Local  Artists 
79 — Commwits 
35 — All  Orchestral 
34 — Violinists 
14 — Pianists 


New  Jersey  Symphony 
Entertains  British  Composer, 
Edmund  Rubbra 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony  will  be  host 
to  the  distinguished  British  composer,  Ed¬ 
mund  Rubbra,  diu'ing  the  first  week  of  No¬ 
vember  in  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
He  will  attend  rehearsals  and  a  concert  of  the 
orchestra,  whose  conductor  is  Mathys  Abas. 
Included  in  the  program  is  Mr.  Rubbra’s  viola 
concerto,  William  Primrose,  soloist. 


Superb  American  Classics 
Now  Available  For  Symphonic  Orchestra!  v 


Composed  and  Scored 
byFERDE  GROPE 

The  most  widely  acclaimed  musical  work  of 
the  present  era  .  .  .  captures  the  very  beat 
and  breadth  of  American  life  and  land. 

In  Five  Movements 

1.  SUNRISE  3.  ON  THE  TRAIL 

2.  PAINTED  DESERT  4.  SUNSET 

5.  CLOUDBURST 

Total  Playing  Time  31  Minutes 

SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  . $60.00 

FULL  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  .  40.00 

FULL  SCORE  SEPARATELY  .  15.00 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each  .  2.50 


Composed  and  Scored  f  j/  •^■.m*!.******** 

byFERDE  GROPE  ^  ‘  . . 

Another  vigorous  musical  portrait  by  ^ 

Ferde  Grofe  ...  a  truly  colorful  work  re¬ 
flecting  the  majesty  and  vibrant  rhythm  f 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  •  -  ■ 

In  Four  Movements 

1.  FATHER  OF  WATERS  3.0LD  CREOLE  DAYS 

2. HUCKLEBERRY  FINN  4.MARDI  GRAS 

Total  Playing  Time  22  Minutes 

SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  . $50.00 

FULL  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  .  30.00 

FULL  SCORE  SEPARATELY .  7.50 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each  . 2.00 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

Soles  Agent  tor  Robbins  Musk  (orporotion  ■  leo  Feist,  Inc  *  Millet  Music  Coiporolion 

1540  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK  3  6,  N.Y; 
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A  Report  On 

Conductor  Study  and  Training  Opportunities 


By  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
established  its  national  headquarters  in  1950 
after  operating  for  six  years  as  a  volunteer 
association  of  symphony  orchestras.  After 
the  League  formalized  its  operations  it  imme¬ 
diately  started  a  careful  analysis  of  problems 
faced  by  community  orchestras.  Problems 
voluntarily  presented  by  orchestra  representa¬ 
tives  were  carefully  noted,  and  the  League’s 
Executive  Secretary  made  a  series  of  field  vis¬ 
its  to  orchestras,  meeting  with  their  conduc- 

•,  managers,  boards  and  committees,  at- 
ing  rehearsals  and  concerts.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  although  the  orchestra 
boards  most  frequently  spoke  of  financial 
problems,  there  also  were  serious  artistic 
problems  to  be  dealt  with. 

Conductors  spoke  in  confidence  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  discouragement,  of  their  lack  of 
opportunity  for  any  contact  with  the  world  of 
professional  orchestras,  the  paucity  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  to  realign  their  own  artistic 
standards.  They  reported  that  rehearsals  of 
most  of  the  major  orchestras  were  closed  to 
all  comers,  and  the  lack  of  study  opportunities 
which  were  geared  to  their  needs  and  work 
schedules.  The  conductors  spoke  of  their 
need  for  advice  and  counsel  but  reported  they 
could  find  no  way  in  which  their  own  rehear¬ 
sals  and  concerts  could  be  observed  and 
ated  by  persons  in  whose  artistic  judg- 
they  had  trust  and  confidence. 

While  most  of  the  conductors  had  prepared 
themselves  for  a  career  in  some  phase  of 
music — teaching,  playing,  etc. — they  explained 
that  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
even  basic  academic  training  in  conducting. 
Some  of  them  frankly  admitted  they  had 
simply  learned  while  doing. 

So  it  was  with  some  understanding  of  the 
need  but  no  clear  plan  of  how  to  meet  it  that 
the  League’s  Executive  Secretary  discussed 
the  problem  in  the  spring  of  1952  with  the  late 
Harl  McDonald  who  was  then  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mr.  McDonald,  in 
turn,  reviewed  the  situation  with  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  the  Orchestra’s  Musical  Director,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

From  these  discussions  there  evolved  a  plan 
for  a  five-day  symposium  to  be  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  League  and  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  in  September  1952,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  conductors  of  community  and  college 
orchestras  to  “live  with”  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  even  though  briefly. 

All  the  participants  would  have  opportunity 
to  observe  several  of  Mr.  Ormandy’s  rehear¬ 
sals  for  the  opening  concert  of  the  1952-53 
season  and  to  discuss  musical  and  conducting 
problems  with  him  and  members  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  A  few  conductors  would  have  op- 
portvinity  to  rehearse  the  full  Philadelphia  Or¬ 


chestra  under  Mr.  Ormandy’s  supervision  and 
receive  his  counsel  and  advice.  Costs  of  the 
rehearsals  would  be  borne  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Ormandy  offered  to  contribute 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  project,  and  the 
visiting  conductors  would  meet  their  own 
travel  costs  involved  in  attending  the  sympos¬ 
ium. 

The  League’s  announcement  of  the  project 
resulted  in  a  fiood  of  inquiries  and  applica¬ 
tions  from  conductors  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Thirty-six  were  chosen  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  twelve  of  whom  were  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rehearse  the  orchestra  for  brief  per¬ 
iods. 

Not  only  did  this  symposium  prove  to  be  of 
great  value  and  inspiration  to  the  participants, 
it  became  historically  significant  because  it 
dramatized  certain  hitherto  little  recognized 
aspects  of  the  orchestral  development  in  this 
country: 

1.  By  opening  its  doors  and  heart  to  the 
participating  conductors,  a  great  orchestra 
and  its  conductor  recognized  and  dignified  the 
efforts  of  all  smaller  commimities  to  develop 
their  own  symphony  orchestras.  This,  in  it¬ 
self,  was  a  great  step  forward. 

2.  The  tremendous  number  of  applications 
for  the  project  focused  attention  on  the  great 
need  and  desire  for  this  type  of  study  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  the  part  of  conductors  themselves. 

3.  The  work  during  the  Symposium  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  grave  need  for  advanced  study 
opportunities  in  conducting. 

From  this  beginning,  and  with  the  help  of  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  there  developed  the 
League’s  extensive  conductor  study  program 
now  totalling  18  different  projects  in  the  seven 
year  period  (1952-1959),  in  which  five  major 
orchestras  have  participated  including  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  (three  symposiums) 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (three  workshops), 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  (two  workshops), 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (one  workship) 
and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  (one  workshop). 
The  Opera  Theater  of  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  has  co-sponsored  two  study  projects 
devoted  to  the  opera  repertoire.  Ebccellent 
orchestras  have  been  assembled  from  the 
personnel  of  major,  metropolitan,  community 
and  college  orchestras  for  six  summer  study 
projects  which  have  offered  a  total  of  eleven 
weeks  of  study. 

The  following  conductors  have  planned,  de¬ 
veloped,  supervised  and  evaluated  the  work: 
Eugene  Ormandy  (Philadelphia  Orchestra); 
George  Szell  (Cleveland  Orchestra);  Alfred 
Wallenstein  (Los  Angeles  Philharmonic); 
William  Steinberg  (Pittsburgh  Symphony); 
Max  Rudolf  (Cincinnati  Symphony);  Rich¬ 
ard  Lert  (Pasadena  Symphony);  Jean  Morel 
(Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera);  Carl  Bamberger  (Mannes  College 
of  Music),  Frederic  Waldman  (Juilliard). 


Emo  Daniel  (Wichita  Falls  Symphony) 
cmd  Haig  Yaghjian  (Ass’t.  conductor, 
Cincinnati  Symphony)  have  assisted  the  su¬ 
pervising  conductors  in  some  of  the  projects. 
Each  study  project  has  been  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  study  plans  recommended  by 
the  supervising  conductor  of  each  individual 
project. 

The  total  financial  investment  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  including  approximately  $200,0<X)  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  League  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  contributed 
funds,  services  and  facilities  on  the  part  of 
the  co-sponsoring  orchestras,  organizations 
and  participants  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$500,000.  The  co-sponsoring  organizations  in 
addition  to  the  participating  orchestras  have 
included  ASCAP,  The  Kulas  Foundation,  the 
Opera  Institute,  Inc.,  the  Baldwin  Piano  Com¬ 
pany  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

There  have  been  a  total  of  350  conducting 
participants  in  the  18  study  projects  selected 
from  700  applications.  At  the  time  of  parti¬ 
cipating,  nearly  every  one  of  the  conductors 
held  one  or  more  conducting  positions  with 
community  and  college  orchestras,  or  the  post 
of  assistant  conductor  with  a  major  orchestra. 
In  addition  to  these  study  projects,  the  League 
also  was  enabled  through  other  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grants  to  experiment  in  long  term 
advance  study  programs  for  a  few  conductors 
during  this  same  period. 

It  obviously  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
full  scope  of  the  positive  results  of  this  work. 
All  that  can  be  offered  as  an  objective  mea¬ 
surement  is  to  point  out  that  during  the  period 
of  time  which  has  lapsed  between  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  study  project  and  the  present 
date,  14%  of  the  participants  have  accepted 
new  positions  with  larger  orchestras  offering 
greater  conducting  opportunities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  These  new  posts  include  one  met¬ 
ropolitan  orchestra  position  and  four  assistant 
conductor  positions  with  major  orchestras. 
In  addition,  orchestras  conducted  by  at  least 
8%  of  the  participants  have  materially  ex¬ 
panded  their  seasons  and  cultural  services  in 
this  same  period,  thereby  resulting  in  a  total 
of  22%  of  the  participants  whose  professional 
work  and  stature  has  shown  marked  develop¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  participants  have  volun¬ 
teered  the  opinion  that  their  present  greater 
professional  opportimities  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  study  program. 

These  statistics  point  to  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  artistic  wealth  in  America’s  musical 
and  cultural  development — the  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  eagerness  of  America’s  symphony 
conductors  to  benefit  from  opportunities  for 
additional  study  and  training.  Every  con¬ 
ductor  attending  (or  the  orchestra  or  college 
he  represented)  has  met  his  own  travel  and 
hotel  expenses  involved  in  participating  in  the 
study  projects — most  of  which  have  extended 
over  a  two  to  three  week  period.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  conductors  themselves  have  in¬ 
vested  a  total  of  approximately  $70,000  in 
these  projects — for  the  sole  purpose  of  profes¬ 
sional  study. 

(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  14) 
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The  next  obvious  conclusion  is  that  this 
dedication  to  the  artistic  growth  of  America’s 
orchestras  is  shared  by  several  of  today’s 
leading  conductors  and  the  orchestral  organ¬ 
izations  with  which  they  are  affiliated.  Every 
co-sponsoring  orchestra  has  invested  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  these  study  programs  and 
their  conductors  have  contributed  their  time, 
talents  and  energies  to  the  study  projects. 
None  has  accept^  a  fee. 

It  is  believed  that  analysis  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  conductor  study  at  the  professional 
level,  reveals  certain  findings  which  may 
point  the  way  to  significant  developments  in 
future  study  opportunities  for  American  con¬ 
ductors. 

Basic  Premises;  The  basic  premises  on 
which  the  study  projects  have  been  developed 
are  as  follows: 

1.  That  many  elements  of  conducting  can 
be  demonstrate  and  taught  successfully  by 
master  conductors. 

2.  That  a  vital  element  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  process  at  the  professional  level  is 
the  availability  of  a  fine  orchestra  for  use  as 
a  laboratory  for  the  exploration,  analysis  and 
study  of  conducting  problems  and  techniques. 

In  order  to  apply  these  basic  premises,  every 
minute  of  rehearsal  time  has  taken  place  with 
the  supervising  conductor  in  attendance, 
evaluating,  guiding  and  counselling  the  par¬ 
ticipating  conductors.  With  die  exception  of 
the  earliest  projects,  each  participant  has  had 
from  one  to  four  hours  conducting  time  with 
the  full  orchestra  in  each  project.  Discussion 
sessions  with  the  supervising  conductors,  com¬ 
posers,  principal  players  of  the  orchestras,  or¬ 
chestra  managers  and  librarians  have  supple¬ 
mented  the  actual  rehearsals. 

In  other  words,  the  facilities  necessary  for 
making  fine  music  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  workship  participants,  thereby 
freeing  them  completely  to  concentrate  all  of 
their  time,  energy  and  attention  on  musical 
and  artistic  matters — a  circumstance  seldom 
possible  for  them  in  their  regular  work. 

Participants 

The  range  in  ages  of  the  participants  covers 
a  span  of  forty  years — from  the  late  teens  to 
the  late  fifties.  The  education  and  training 
backgrounds  range  from  a  thorough  and  in¬ 
tensive  music  education  begim  in  the  very 
early  years  of  some  of  the  participants  to  a 
very  few  persons  for  whom  conducting  is 
merely  a  hobby  or  avocation;  from  exclusive 
European  training  to  exclusive  American 
training,  with  all  conceivable  combinations  of 
both  sources  of  training;  from  almost  no  ex¬ 
perience  to  years  of  professional  conducting. 

Within  a  group  of  350  participants  in  any 
profession,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  wide  range 
of  talent,  ability  and  competence.  So  it  is 
within  the  conducting  profession. 

Many  elements  are  operative,  however,  in 
the  effectiveness  and  success  of  the  individuals 
who  elect  to  become  conductors  of  symphony 
orchestras — especially  of  orchestras  in  many 
smaller  communities  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  and  the  arts  still  is  in  the  pio¬ 
neering  stages. 

One  of  the  conductors  who,  through  super¬ 
vising  part  of  this  work  became  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  operations  and  problems  of  com- 
mimity  orchestras,  made  the  following  obser¬ 
vation: 

“Ck>nductors  of  the  community  orchestras 
are  forced  to  do  everything  the  hard  way. 
More  often  than  not,  I  find  they  must  work 
with  incomplete  personnel  during  many  of 
their  rehearsals,  with  musicians  who  are 
available  for  rehearsals  only  at  the  end  of  a 


full  day’s  work.  I  find  they  must  rehearse 
in  makeshift  halls  in  which  the  acoustics  bear 
no  relationship  to  the  needs  of  an  orchestra 
or  to  the  conditions  in  the  halls  where  they 
play  the  concerts.  In  addition,  the  conductor 
often  is  also  the  manager,  the  librarian,  per¬ 
haps  the  janitor  on  occasions,  the  stage  man¬ 
ager,  the  personnel  manager,  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  publicity,  ^metimes,  he  is,  in 
effect,  the  board  and  maybe  even  sells  the 
tickets.  In  addition  to  all  of  that,  some  of  the 
conductors  are  holding  full  time  teaching 
positions. 

“The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  some  of  the 
conductors  have  any  time,  energy  or  inspir¬ 
ation  left  for  the  music  making.  To  present 
concerts  imder  these  conditions  is  to  bring 
miracles  into  being. 

“These  colleagues  have  my  utmost  admir¬ 
ation,  and  they  have  taught  me  that  for  most 
of  the  conductors  in  the  US.,  the  profession 
of  conducting  has  many  facets  of  which  I  had 
been  hitherto  unaware”. 

In  moving  away  from  these  subjective 
phases  of  the  participants’  work  to  an  ob¬ 
jective  evaluation  of  their  knowledge,  con¬ 
ducting  technique  and  overall  professional 
competence,  however,  certain  patterns  emerge 
in  so  many  instances  as  to  demand  serious 
consideration. 

Among  the  participants  of  the  study  pro¬ 
gram  there  have  been  a  few  who,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  professional  evaluation  and  guidance 
from  the  supervising  conductors,  concluded 
that  their  talents  lay  outside  the  conducting 
profession.  They  have  gone  into  other  phases 
of  music  as  a  result  of  the  study  projects. 

There  are  others  who  appear  destined  to 
achieve  great  success  in  the  conducting  pro¬ 
fession.  They  possess  natural  gifts  of  musical 
“talent”  and  with  basic  study  as  their  starting 
point  they  have  assimilated  all  of  their  musical 
experience  into  their  preparation  for  the  con¬ 
ducting  profession. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  the  many 
variants.  A  graph  of  the  incidence  of  conduct¬ 
ing  talent  and  technical  proficiency  (were 
it  possible  to  be  reduced  to  objective  terms) 
probably  would  resemble  rather  closely  the 
well  known  “learning  distribution  curve”. 

Practically  all  of  the  participants  present 
certain  strengths  which  reflect  the  experience 
available  to  them. 

1.  Eagerness  for  professional  guidance  and 
additional  study  opportunities.  As  was  stated 
above,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  con¬ 
ductors  have  reached  out  for  these  study  op¬ 
portunities  is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths 
within  the  conducting  profession.  Many  of 
them  also  have  studied  at  L’Ecole  Monteux 
and  Tanglewood — seeking  every  opportunity 
offered  to  obtain  training  and  guidance  from 
master  conductors. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  organizational  and 
financial  structure  of  orchestras.  Through 
their  wide  experience  with  their  own  orches¬ 
tras  and  communities,  the  conductors  have 
gained  at  first  hand  a  fine  working  knowledge 
of  the  organizational  and  financial  structure 
of  orchestras.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  to  develop  and  maintain  sound  or¬ 
ganizational  plans,  of  the  need  for  an  orchestra 
to  really  serve  its  community  culturally  and 
to  balance  its  contributed  and  earned  income, 
of  the  need  for  the  conductor  to  work  in  har¬ 
mony  and  cooperation  with  all  other  facets  of 
the  organization. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  the  conductor 
to  be  a  crusader  for  music  within  his  own 
community.  The  participants  have  shown 
that  they  well  understand  the  necessity  for 
the  conductors  in  most  communities  to  serve 
as  crusaders  for  music,  lending  their  time, 
energy  and  talents  to  the  task  of  constantly 


bringing  an  awareness  of  music  and  the  arts 
to  more  and  more  people. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  conductor  to 
serve  also  as  a  teacher.  Most  of  the  conduc¬ 
tors  accept  with  poise,  patience  and  skill  the 
role  of  teacher  as  well  as  conductor  in  their 
relationship  with  their  orchestra  personnel. 
In  working  with  semi-professional  orchestras 
it  is  inevitable  that  conductors  must  fill  in 
the  training  gaps  of  many  of  the  playing 
members  of  their  orchestras.  Their  success 
in  this  area  of  work  is  attested  to  in  the  con¬ 
stant  progress  of  hundreds  of  orchestras 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  awareness  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  musical  knowledge  demanded  of  a 
conductor,  and  recognition  of  the  high  degree 
of  technical  proficiency  required  that  the 
participants  need  the  most  guidance. 

1.  Baton  technique 

Many  of  the  participants  received  tremen¬ 
dous  help  in  baton  technique.  Lack  of  earW 
technical  training  often  leads  to  exaggeiMjji' 
conducting  gestures  lacking  in  clarity  ^pf< 
control,  to  lack  of  independent  use  of  me 
right  and  left  hands  and  to  too  much  depend¬ 
ence  on  verbalization  during  rehearsals. 


2.  Score  study 

Although  absolutely  sincere  in  the  desire 
to  thoroughly  prepare  their  scores,  many  of 
the  participants  found  themselves  unprepared 
for  ^e  demands  made  upon  them  when  they 
stood  before  a  professional  orchestra.  As  one 
conductor  phrased  it — “I  simply  had  no  com¬ 
prehension  of  what  was  really  meant  by  the 
phrase  ‘know  your  score’  until  I  stepp^  in 
front  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Now  I 
know!” 


The  experiences  in  the  workshops  lead  the 
conductors  to  recognition  of  the  fart  that  they 
need  to  widen  and  deepen  their  knowledge  of 
styles  and  periods  of  music,  and  to  an  aware¬ 
ness  that  ^eir  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  is  proving  to  be  a  great  hindrance 
for  them.  ^ 

3.  Repertoire 


Many  participants  have  discovered  that 
their  overall  knowledge  of  the  orchestral  rep¬ 
ertoire  needs  to  be  expanded — a  situation 
quite  imderstandable  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  format  of  many  of  their  orchestras  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  preparation  of  a  mere  half 
dozen  different  programs  a  year.  One  con¬ 
ductor  summed  it  'up  as  follows:  “You  can 
study  a  score  all  you  want,  but  you  don’t 
really  know  the  work  until  you’ve  conducted 
it.” 


4.  Rehearsal  Methods 

Many  of  the  participants  discovered  that 
their  rehearsal  methods  were  inefficient  for 
professional  orchestras  and  that  they  needed 
to  learn  to  instantly  pinpoint  the  reasons 
which  cause  difficulty  in  given  passages  there¬ 
by  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  rehearsal 
time  available  to  them. 

5.  Posture  and  verbal  contact  with 
the  orchestra 

Many  participants  discovered  for  the  first 
time  diat  their  posture  on  the  podium  was  not 
conducive  to  effective  conducting  technique. 
Others  discovered  that  their  verbal  contact 
with  the  orchestra  was  not  effective — due  to 
the  terms  used  in  giving  the  orchestra  in¬ 
structions,  the  projection  of  voice,  etc. 

That  some  of  these  problems  can  be  met 
through  guidance,  counselling  and  instruction 
by  a  master  conductor  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  the  amazing  progress  made 
by  many  of  the  participants  in  even  a  two 
week  period.  The  even  greater,  long  range 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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values  of  the  personal  help  and  individual 
guidance  given  by  the  master  conductors  is 
revealed  in  the  work  of  a  participant  when 
he  returns  to  a  later  workshop  two  or  three 
years  after  having  attended  his  first  study 
project. 

Conducting  Study  in  Educational  Institutions 

As  a  result  of  the  frequency  of  appearance 
of  many  of  the  same  problems  among  the 
workshop  participants,  the  League  began  ex¬ 
amining  the  education  background  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  This  led  to  an  examination  of  con¬ 
ductor  education  opportunities  available  in 
the  U.S.  schools  of  music  and  conservatories, 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  music  education 
field  as  a  whole  is  not  offering  adequate  train¬ 
ing  needed  for  the  specialized  field  of  con¬ 
ducting. 

A  pretty  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
premise  that  it  simply  is  financially  impossible 
fju^educational  institutions  to  offer  the  spe- 
I^Ked  training  needed  by  conductors.  In  the 
KBr  place,  that  training  demands  the  constant 
availability  of  a  competent  orchestra  to  be 
used  chiefly  as  a  laboratory  for  conducting. 

Orchestras  composed  of  students  must  be 
geared  to  the  needs  of  those  students  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  demands  that  may 
be  made  of  student  orchestras — even  granting 
that  the  student  orchestra  meets  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  competence  needed  for  conductor 
training.  Unless  an  educational  institution  is 
in  a  position  to  engage  an  orchestra  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  conductor  training  (and  apparently 
none  is),  the  basic  facility  for  study  of  con¬ 
ducting  simply  is  not  available.  .  As  a  result, 
a  great  deal  of  “conductor  training”  offered 
today  takes  the  form  of  discussions 
about  conducting,  theory  of  conducting,  prac¬ 
ticing  conducting  techniques  with  records,  etc. 

Secondly,  conducting — just  as  anything  else 
— can  be  taught  well  only  by  those  who  are 
truly  experts  in  the  field.  There  are  nearly 
300  accredited  schools  of  music  most  of  which 

«at  least  a  basic  course  or  two  in  conduct- 
Obviously,  it  may  well  be  impossible  to 
that  many  persons  truly  qualified  to  teach 
conducting. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  persons  assigned  to 
teach  conducting  are  themselves  the  products 
of  these  same  schools  and  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  professional  conducting. 
Some  of  these  people  have  been  participants 
in  the  workshops  and  they  themselves  deplore 
their  lack  of  preparation  and  c<»npetence  to 
serve  as  instructors  for  conducting  courses. 
As  the  workshops  progressed  it  b^ame  ob¬ 
vious  that  some  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  conducting  by 
the  administrations  of  their  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  were  among  the  least  experienced  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  workshops. 

Nevertheless,  though  recognizing  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved — there  remain  weaknesses  and 
gaps  in  the  education  opportunities  now 
offered  which  appear  to  be  matters  about 
which  something  could  be  done. 

1.  Need  for  early  training 

Whereas  success  in  the  performing  arts  are 
known  to  demand  highly  specialized,  early, 
concentrated  and  rigorous  training  and  disci¬ 
pline  focused  always  on  actual  achievement 
and  performance  instead  of  upon  good  intent, 
the  present  U.  S.  educational  system,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  based  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
general  education  for  the  first  twelve  school 
years — up  to  the  individual’s  eighteenth  year. 
Starting  the  study  of  conducting  at  age  18 
seriously  limits  the  individual  who  seeks  to 
become  a  professional  symphony  conductor. 
By  age  18,  the  serious  conducting  a;^irant 
should  have  had  considerable  training  in  score 
reading,  transposition  and  orchestration,  and 
should  be  a  competent  instrumentalist  with 


playing  experience  in  orchestras  and  chamber 
music  groups. 

There  appears  to  be  great  need  within  our 
educational  system  for  seeking  out  the  very 
young  musicians  who  show  special  talent  and 
musical  sensitivity,  giving  them  opportunity 
to  learn  something  of  the  conducting  field  and 
selecting  from  among  these  yoimgsters  those 
who  give  promise  of  having  a  future  in  the 
conducting  profession,  and  ^en  guiding  them 
through  die  needed  specialized  study  and 
training. 

2.  Need  for  music  schools  and  conservatories 
to  offer  a  more  thorough  basic  curriculum 
of  study  in  preparation  for  the  profession 
of  conducting. 

A.  Actual  courses  in  conducting  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited. 

Whereas,  practically  all  conservatories  and 
schools  of  music  offer  curriculums  leading  to 
degrees  with  majors  in  vocal  or  instrumental 
performance,  theory,  composition,  music  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.,  very  few  offer  majors  in  the  field 
of  conducting. 

A  study  of  the  catalogs  of  fifteen  leading 
U.S.  music  schools  and  conservatories  indicate 
the  following: 

Only  one  of  the  fifteen  institutions  offers  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  conducting. 

Only  three  of  the  fifteen  institutions  (in¬ 
cluding  the  one  above)  offer  graduate  degrees 
in  conducting. 

This  means  that  the  great  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  now  holding  orchestral  conducting  posi¬ 
tions  have  entered  the  field  of  conducting  af¬ 
ter  major  preparation  in  some  other  field  of 
music.  Even  though  the  students  take  all  the 
conducting  courses  offered  in  their  respective 
schools,  that  often  means  only  one  or  two 
courses  with  little  or  no  actual  opportunity  to 
conduct  either  orchestras  or  choruses  during 
those  courses.  Even  among  the  courses  offer¬ 
ed  by  fifteen  leading  schools  it  was  found  that: 

Two  of  the  fifteen  schools  offer  no  courses  in 
conducting. 

One  offers  one  one-semester  conducting 
course. 

One  school  offers  two  single  semester 
courses  in  conducting. 

Two  schools  offer  one  one-semester  course 
each  in  instrumental  and  choral  conducting. 

The  remainder  of  the  schools  offer  courses 
in  instrumental  conducting  and/or  choral 
conducting  ranging  from  four  single  semester 
courses  up  to  one  school  in  which  the  con¬ 
ducting  instruction  offered  totals  one  third  of 
the  credits  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  fifteen  schools,  only  two  list  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  instrumental  conducting  persons  who 
have  held  major  professional  conducting  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  although  a  few 
of  the  instructors  have  had  guest  appearances 
with  major  professional  organizations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tremendous 
quantitative  growth  of  orchestras  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  a  fairly  recent  development,  and  the 
availability  of  educational  facilities  usually 
reflects  the  employment  potentials  of  a  given 
field.  It  also  is  true  that  usually  there  is 
considerable  time  lag  between  the  opening 
up  or  expansion  of  a  profession  and  the 
development  of  training  c^portunities  for  that 
profession. 

So  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  many  people 
who  have  majored  in  music  education  enter 
the  field  of  conducting  through  work  with 
community  and  college  orchestras.  This  being 
the  case,  the  1958-59  courses  of  study  offered 
by  the  above  mentioned  fifteen  educational 
institutions  for  majors  in  conducting  and/or 
music  education  were  tabulated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  basic  subjects  known  to  be 
needed  in  the  field  of  conducting,  as  follows: 

B.  Piano  study 

It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  proficiency 
in  piano  is  one  of  the  valuable  tools  for  a 
conductor.  He  needs  it  for  his  own  study  and 
as  an  aid  in  coaching  soloists — especially  in 


work  within  the  opera  repertoire.  In  the 
workshops  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the 
conductors  have  had  no  piano  study.  A  study 
of  the  admission  and  curriculum  requirements 
of  the  fifteen  schools  indicate  that  ^ere  is  an 
admission  requirement  of  minimum  piano 
study  demanded  by  four  schools  and  six 
others  require  at  least  a  beginning  course  in 
individual  or  class  piano  for  graduation.  Ad¬ 
ditional  requirements  are  made  in  some  cases 
for  graduate  degrees. 

From  observation  of  conductors  attending 
the  workshops  it  can  only  be  concluded  that 
the  requirements  of  many  schools  are  not 
sufficient  to  insure  that  the  students  will  de¬ 
velop  piano  proficiency  to  the  point  where 
they  can  really  use  the  piano  as  a  helpful  tool 
in  their  profession. 

C.  Language  study 

Conductors  need  at  least  a  reading  know¬ 
ledge  of  several  languages  including  German, 
French,  Italian  and  a  basic  knowledge  of 
Latin.  They  need  it  for  understanding  of  or¬ 
chestral  scores,  for  study  of  basic  source  ma¬ 
terials  in  music,  for  study  of  the  opera  reper¬ 
toire.  Many  of  the  conductors  attending  the 
workshops  have  no  facility  with  any  language 
other  than  English. 

Although  it  is  possible  for  students  of  the 
fifteen  schools  whose  curriculums  were  stud¬ 
ied  to  take  foreign  language  courses  as  elec¬ 
tive  credits,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is 
required  for  graduation  by  only  three  of  the 
schoob.  In  one  case  it  is  even  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  graduate  degree  in  instrumental  con¬ 
ducting  without  meeting  any  foreign  language 
requirements. 

By  the  time  many  of  the  conductors  become 
aware  of  their  great  need  for  foreign  language 
facility,  it  often  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
devote  the  time  need^  for  this  study,  and 
they  deplore  the  fact  that  those  upon  whom 
they  depended  for  guidance  during  student 
days  did  not  make  language  study  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation. 

D.  Choral  and  voice  study 

The  human  voice  is  one  of  the  instruments 
with  which  the  conductor  is  vitally  concerned. 
Just  as  he  needs  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  technique  of  producing  and  controlling 
tone  of  string,  woodwind,  brass  and  percuss- 
sion  instruments,  so  does  he  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  technique  of  producing 
and  controlling  tone  with  the  human  voice. 
Only  one  third  of  the  fifteen  schools  studied 
require  voice  or  choral  study  as  a  part  of  the 
basic  curriculum  for  graduation. 

E.  Opera  study 

Much  of  the  symphonic  concert  repertoire 
is  drawn  from  the  opera  repertoire,  hicreas- 
ingly,  symphony  orchestras  include  presenta¬ 
tions  of  opera  in  concert  or  staged  form  as 
part  of  the  regular  symphony  season. 

Opera  study  is  offered  in  most  music  schools 
today — but  usually  is  considered  as  a  separate 
field  and  apparenUy  for  that  reason  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  basic  requirements  for  graduation. 
None  of  the  fifteen  schools  include  work  in 
opera  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  in  conducting  or  music  edu¬ 
cation,  and  only  two  require  it  for  a  graduate 
degree. 

F.  Study  of  related  arts 

Thorough  preparation  for  a  conducting  ca¬ 
reer  cannot  be  achieved  through  istdating  the 
study  of  music  from  at  least  some  study  of  the 
other  arts.  Each  of  the  arts  has  influenced  the 
other.  A  conductor  is  called  upon  to  fuse 
music,  literature,  painting,  and  ballet  into  a 
comprehensive  whole — into  a  performance 
whi^  has  meaning  and  emotional  impact  for 
performer  and  listener.  This  broad-based 
approach  to  the  profession  of  conducting  is 
not  in  evidence  among  many  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  workshops. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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CONDUCTOR  STUDY— 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

A  review  of  the  curriculums  of  the  fifteen 
schools  gives  some  reason  to  believe  that  part 
of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  lack  of  a  general  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  arts  and  hiunanities  during 
school  years.  Of  the  fifteen  schools,  there  are 
only  two  which  specify  that  introductory 
courses  in  the  arts  and  humanities  are  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation.  The  others  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  courses  to  be  included  among 
the  elective  courses  if  the  student  so  chooses. 

G.  Listening  experience 

A  conductor  needs  a  wide  background  of 
listening  to  music — music  of  all  kinds,  per¬ 
formances  of  all  kinds.  Wide  experience  in 
terms  of  live  professional  performances  is  un¬ 
available  to  Uie  students  of  many  of  today’s 
educational  institutions  simply  because  of 
the  location  of  those  institutions  in  areas 
where  live  performances  by  professional 
groups  are  limited. 

It’s  tragic  to  discover,  however,  that  the 
curriculums  of  most  educational  institutions 
make  no  mention  of  listening  requirements 
for  performances  which  are  available  beyond 
those  of  the  student  groups  affiliated  with  the 
institution.  Only  two  of  the  fifteen  schools 
whose  curriculums  were  studied  required  lis¬ 
tening  experiences  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  performing  groups  in  their  areas, 
and  the  requirements  of  one  of  these  is  in 
connection  with  a  single  one-semester  course. 

This  criticism  of  conductor  study  curricu¬ 
lums  often  is  answered  by  statements  that 
study  of  the  great  wealth  of  available  record¬ 
ings  adequately  fills  the  need  for  listening 
experiences.  At  best,  recordings  can  only 
supplement  the  study  value  inherent  in  live 
performances.  Even  in  this  age  of  electronic 
miracles,  conducting  techniques  cannot  be 
seen  on  records. 

H.  Actual  conducting  experience 

Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  skill  and 

authority  in  conducting  come  only  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  actual  conducting  experience,  the 
present  educational  system  offers  very  little 
actual  conducting  experience.  Among  the 
fifteen  schools  studied,  actual  conducting  ex¬ 
perience  is  included  in  some  of  the  courses 
through  use  of  the  conducting  class  as  a  ‘lab¬ 
oratory  group’.  Others  specify  that  there  will 
be  supervis^  conducting  of  student  groups 
upon  special  recommendation  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  etc.,  but  in  many  instances  a  student  will 
have  had  none  or  at  best  only  a  few  hours’ 
actual  conducting  within  an  entire  four  year 
course  of  study. 

Furthermore,  the  experience  to  be  gained 
in  conducting  groups  composed  of  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  does  not  provide  even  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
a  conductor  and  a  professional  orchestra. 
Training  limited  to  conducting  student  groups 
may  accoimt  for  some  of  the  lack  of  p^um 
and  conducting  authority  diown  by  many 
workshop  participants  when  finally  they  step 
before  professional  and  semi-professional  or¬ 
chestras. 

I.  Playing  Experience 

It  is  impossible  to  place  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  actual  playing  experi¬ 
ence  in  instrumental  ensembles  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  total  preparation  needed  by  a  conduc¬ 
tor.  Experience  as  a  player  in  orchestras  and 
chamber  music  groups  provides  musical  and 
technical  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way,  in  addition  to  offering  wonderful 
opportunities  to  learn  repertoire.  Further¬ 
more,  orchestra  players,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestras,  have  an  unparalleled  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  conducting 
techniques  of  many  conductors. 

Playing  experience  in  student  groups  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the' cvirriculums  of  nearly  all  music 
schools  and  conservatories  but,  just  as  is  the 


case  among  the  teachers  of  conducting,  the 
conductors  of  these  student  groups  frequently 
have  had  little  conducting  training  thereby 
reducing  materially  the  ^^ue  to  be  gained 
through  player  participation. 

Study  and  Training  Opportunities 
Needed  After  Graduation 

Needed  basic  educational  opportunities  are 
absolutely  vital — but  they  form  only  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  whole  structure  of  conductor 
development.  Simultaneously,  the  orchestra 
world  itself  must  find  a  way  to  give  conduc¬ 
tors  needed  experience  under  proper  circum¬ 
stances  and  an  orderly  channel  for  progres¬ 
sion  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Having  had  little  opportunity  to  obtain  act¬ 
ual  conducting  experience  as  a  student,  the 
young  conductor  must  seek  that  opportunity 
through  any  means  he  can  find.  So  it  is  that 
he  finds  or  forms  an  orchestra  of  some  kind 
and  mounts  the  podium.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  he  needs  close  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  from  a  master  conductor  in  order  to 
avoid  acquiring  a  wide  variety  of  conducting 
sins.  This  also  is  the  point  at  which  the  young 
conductor  usually  can  get  no  guidance  of  any 
kind,  and  conducting  sins  and  problems  begin 
to  compound  themselves 

Whereas  young  soloists  and  composers  have 
wide  opportunity  to  combine  continued  study 
and  coaching  with  actual  performances  in  the 
early  years  of  their  professional  careers,  the 
young  conductor  has  almost  no  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  master  con¬ 
ductors  during  those  critical  years.  Rarely  can 
one  of  the  leading  conductors  attend  re¬ 
hearsal  and  performances  of  young  colleagues. 
Rarely  can  the  young  conductor  obtain  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  superficial  comments  and 
observations  on  his  work.  He  simply  must 
proceed  on  faith,  hope  and  occasional  partici¬ 
pation  in  some  special  study  project. 

Many  gifted  men  are  held  back  in  their 
profession  simply  because  they  have  had  to 
follow  the  ‘do-it-yourself  methods  in  their 
early  years  as  conductors.  Later,  they  are 
faced  with  the  almost  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lem  of  un-doing  and  un-learning  procedures 
of  long  standing  before  they  can  even  start  to 
improve  their  technique. 

Simultaneously  with  this  need  to  have  close 
supervision  by  a  master  conductor  during  the 
early  years  of  a  professional  career,  there  is 
great  need  for  the  young  conductor  to  have 
close  association  with  the  work  of  master  con¬ 
ductors.  He  shovild  have  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  literally  scores  of  rehearsals  and  con¬ 
certs  of  master  conductors  and  orchestras, 
probing  deeply  into  techniques  and  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  acknowledged  musical  giants  of 
his  time.  Through  such  experience,  he  forms 
a  base  upon  which  to  develop  his  own  tech¬ 
nique,  taste  and  musical  convictions. 

Next  comes  the  need  for  the  conductor  to 
have  a  few  years  of  development  without  su¬ 
pervision — the  chance  to  mold  and  develop  his 
own  style,  his  own  taste,  his  own  interpretive 
philosophies,  the  chance  to  expand  his  con¬ 
ducting  repertoire. 

At  this  point  he  needs  opportunity  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  conducting.  At  the  present  time 
few  of  the  community  orchestras  can  main¬ 
tain  large  enough  concert  seasons  to  provide 
the  needed  experience. 

Perhaps  an  immediate  and  partial  answer 
should  come  through  multiple  posts — conduct¬ 
ing  positions  with  more  than  one  orchestra, 
with  choral,  opera  and  ballet  groups  as  well  as 
with  orchestras,  through  frequent  exchange 
concerts  with  conductors  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then  comes  the  time  when  the  conductor 
desperately  needs  wide  opportunity  to  use  his 
mature  talents  and  techniques  through  work 
with  professional  groups.  There  should  be  an 
established  and  orderly  procedure  through 
which  the  talented  conductors  can  serve  as 
associate  conductors  with  the  professional  or¬ 


chestras — not  in  name  only,  but  with  regular 
conducting  respK>nsibilities.  These  men  should 
be  able  to  obtain  guest  appearances  with  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestras  and  have  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  would  enable  them  to  ‘live 
with’  the  professional  field  of  music  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

The  position  of  associate  conductor  in  many 
of  the  professional  orchestras  has  not  offered 
actual  conducting  opportunities  in  past  years. 
All  too  often,  the  post  of  associate  conductor 
has  been  thought  of  solely  as  a  safety  factor  in 
case  the  regular  conductor  becomes  ill. 

Often  a  playing  member  of  the  orchestra 
who  has  had  little  or  no  actual  conducting 
training  or  experience  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  conductor.  Everyone  concerned  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  associate  conduc¬ 
tor)  then  prays  for  the  continued  good  health 
of  the  regular  conductor,  and  an  entire  season 
may  be  completed  without  the  associate  con¬ 
ductor  ever  raising  a  baton. 

With  the  tremendous  expansion  of  concert 
seasons  and  the  addition  of  large  series  of 
young  peoples  concerts,  pops  concerts  a|^ 
special  events  concerts,  it  is  becoming  im^B 
sible  for  orchestra  boards  of  directors  to 
pect  the  regular  conductor  to  handle  the  entire 
season,  and  the  position  of  the  associate  con¬ 
ductor  has  begun  to  change.  In  recent  sea¬ 
sons,  several  professional  orchestras  have 
sought  out  exceptionally  talented  young  con¬ 
ductors  who  are  prepjired  and  scheduled  to 
assume  actual  conducting  responsibilities  both 
in  rehearsal  and  concert,  (see  page  3). 

Another  serious  need  is  that  of  providing 
show  case  opportimities  for  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  the  imknown  but  gifted  young  con¬ 
ductors.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  all  but  im¬ 
possible  for  the  young  conductor  to  find  a  way 
to  have  his  work  observed  by  representatives 
of  artist  managements  and  metropolitan  crit¬ 
ics.  Whereas  these  same  representatives  and 
critics  regularly  visit  abroad  to  observe  “the 
unknowns”,  they  almost  never  go  into  the 
smaller  U.S.  cities  to  observe  the  unknown 
conductors  of  this  coimtry.  Young  U.S.  solo¬ 
ists  are  regularly  presented  in  metropolitan 
debut  concerts  as  the  first  step  in  launching 
professional  careers  but  this  important 
of  a  budding  career  is  seldom  made  avail^pJ 
to  the  young  conductor. 

These  are  some  of  the  needs  that  have  come 
to  light  as  a  result  of  the  League’s  conductor 
study  projects.  The  next  step  is  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  plans  for  filling  those  needs.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  greater  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  early  and  thorough  training 
needed  by  the  conductor  through  the  Euro¬ 
pean  educational  plan  which  integrates  the 
musical  education  with  the  general  education 
from  the  early  years  through  the  conservatory 
period.  The  many  European  professional  or¬ 
chestras  and  opera  houses  offer  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  through  which  the  young  conductor 
may  obtain  professional  conducting  exper¬ 
ience  than  is  available  to  his  U.  S.  counter¬ 
part  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  the  challenge  which  faces  our  or¬ 
chestra  world  and  music  education  field  today. 
There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  need^ 
training  cannot  be  developed  as  fully  in  the 
U.S.  as  abroad.  And,  if  the  artistic  standards 
of  America’s  orchestras  and  conductors  are  to 
continue  to  improve,  there  is  every  reason 
why  the  needed  training  must  be  developed 
within  our  own  country. 

Proper  educational  opportimities  for  con¬ 
ductors,  proper  experience  opportunities,  a 
system  of  logical  progression  from  areas  of 
lesser  to  areas  of  greater  conducting  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all  to  the 
nationalistic  approach  (European  vs.  Ameri¬ 
can)  to  the  selection  of  conductors  and  to  the 
conducting  profession. 
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League  1959  Summer  Workshops  for  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians 


The  League  presented  the  most  ambitious 
conductor  study  program  in  its  history  during 
the  1959  summer  months.  A  three  week  Work¬ 
shop  for  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musi¬ 
cians  was  presented  on  the  West  Coast  at  the 
Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference  Grounds  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  California,  followed 
immediately  by  a  two  week  Workshop  similar 
in  nature  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Both  projects 
were  made  possible  through  grants  to  the 
League  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Asilomar  Workshop  was  the  locale  for 
three  new  and  highly  successful  experiments 
by  the  League — a  recording  project  (see  page 
1),  the  use  of  sound  films  as  a  conductor  study 
technique,  and  presentation  of  the  first  public 


Structure  of  the  League's 
imer  Workshops 


I 


League’s  summer  Workshops  for  Con¬ 
ductors,  Musicians  and  Composers  are  based 
on  the  following  plan; 


The  orchestra  players  apply  for  positions  in 
the  orchestra.  First  chair  players  are  audi¬ 
tioned  in  some  manner  if  their  work  is  not 
already  well  known  to  the  supervising  con¬ 
ductors.  Recommendations  on  other  players 
are  sought  by  the  League  from  conductors  of 
the  players’  home  orchestras. 


In  filing  the  applications,  the  musicians  agree 
to  contribute  their  services  to  the  workshop 
orchestra,  participating  in  two  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals  of  two  and  o  n  e-h  alf  hours 
daily  for  six  days  a  week.  Priority  is  given  to 
musicians  who  can  be  present  for  the  entire 
workshop,  but  one  week  applications  are  ac¬ 
cepted  when  needed. 

The  musicians  also  meet  their  own  trans¬ 
portation  expenses.  The  League  meets  board 
and  room  costs  during  the  workshop  from 
funds  made  available  for  this  purpose 
tjjAugh  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the 
^^Bue.  Musicians  and  conductors  wishing  to 
brlhg  members  of  their  families  may  do  so  at 
personal  expense,  and  the  Workshops  are  held 
in  places  offering  excellent  vacation  facilities. 

Conductor  participants  meet  all  of  their 
own  expenses  including  transportation  and 
board  and  room  costs  but  pay  no  tuition  fee. 
The  conductors  wishing  to  play  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  may  do  so  (if  qualified).  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conductors  receive  less 
conducting  time  but  the  League  shares  board 
and  room  costs  with  them. 


Composers  attend  the  workshops  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  League  which  is  enabled  to 
meet  transportation  and  board  and  room  costs 
for  them  through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant. 

Detailed  annoimcements  and  application 
forms  for  the  workshops  usually  are  issued  in 
January  of  each  year  to  all  League  affiliated 
orchestras  and  individuals,  and  to  the  musi¬ 
cians  who  have  participated  in  previous  work¬ 
shops.  In  1959,  there  was  a  total  of  nearly  one 
hundred  applications  from  conductors  seeking 
the  twenty-five  coveted  conductor-participant 
spots  in  the  two  workshops.  Many  who  could 
not  be  certified  as  conducting  participants 
came  as  members  of  the  orchestras  thereby 
having  opportimity  to  observe  all  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  study  work  and  participate  in  all  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions.  There  also  were  many  more 
applications  from  orchestra  players  for  places 
in  the  1959  orchestras  than  could  be  accepted. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Workshops  will  be 
presented  in  the  siunmer  of  1960  and  definite 
announcements  will  be  sent  to  all  League  af¬ 
filiates  in  early  January. 

As  quickly  as  certification  of  the  participat- 


concert  by  a  League  Summer  Workshop 
orchestra. 

During  the  two  workshops  which  offered  a 
total  of  five  weeks  of  concentrated  music 
making,  developed  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  offering  conducting  study  opportunities,  a 
total  of  thirty  three  conductors  rehearsed  the 
orchestras.  Nearly  two  hundred  musicians  and 
eight  composers  participated  in  the  study 
projects.  A  total  ^  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  hours  was  spent  in  orchestra  rehearsals. 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  different  orches¬ 
tras  were  represented  in  the  two  study  proj¬ 
ects — approximately  ten  percent  of  all  the 
orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  ar¬ 
ticles,  reprints  and  pictures  on  the  following 
pages  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the  League 
Summer  Workshop  Story. 

ing  conductors  is  completed  for  the  work¬ 
shops,  work  is  started  on  repertoire  selection 
and  advance  conducting  assignments.  A  large 
basic  repertoire  list  of  approximately  one 
hundred  classical,  romantic  and  contemporary 
works  is  sent  to  the  conductors  who  are  asked 
to  choose  a  specified  number  of  works  from 
which  they  wish  to  have  their  conducting  as¬ 
signments  drawn. 

The  conducting  assignments  are  then  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  Workshops  and  each 
conductor  is  responsible  for  thorough  prepar¬ 
ation  of  his  own  conducting  repertoire.  It  is 
recommended  that  he  also  acquaint  himself 
with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  repertoire  to 
be  conducted  by  ^e  other  participants.  Each 
conductor  receives  from  two  to  four  hours 
conducting  time  in  each  workshop.  All  the 
work  is  done  under  the  personal  guidance  of 


Leonard  Pearlman,  Conductor,  St.  Catharines 
Civic  Symphony,  checks  with  Dr.  Lert  before 
rehearsal  starts. 


the  supervising  conductors  who  counsel  and 
advise  on  problems  of  conducting  technique 
and  interpretation.  Composers  in  attendance 
advise  on  the  work  relating  to  their  own  com¬ 
positions. 


1959  CONDUCTORS  WORKSHOP  AT  ASHXIMAR— PARTICIPATING  CONDUCTORS. 
Standing,  left  to  right — *Martin  Bellar,  Charlotte  Symphonette,  North  Carolina;  Willem  Bertsch, 
New  Westminster  Civic  Orchestra,  Vancouver,  B.  C.;  Norman  Masonson,  Village  Symphony, 
Doctors’  Orchestra,  New  York  City;  *Donald  Nitz,  Helena  Symphony,  Montana;  Desmond  Kin¬ 
caid,  Arvin,  California;  Harold  Mealy,  Idaho  State  Civic  Symphony;  Idaho  Falls  Community 
Symphony;  Lauris  Jones,  Long  Beach  Sym^ony,  Calif.;  and  Emmett  Steele,  Chicago  Subur¬ 
bs  Symphony.  Seated,  left  to  right — FUch^  Dunn,  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles;  Rich¬ 
ard  Kole,  San  Antonio  Youth  Symphony,  Texas;  Leon  Thompson,  West  Virginia  State  College 
Orchestra;  John  Hiersoux,  Rio  Grande  Symphony,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.;  James  Van  Horn,  Port 
Angeles  Community  Symphony,  Washington;  Dr.  Lert,  Supervising  Conductor;  Dr.  Daniel,  As¬ 
sistant  Supervising  Conductor. 


*Attend«d  the  Asilomar  Workshop  as  conductors,  and  the  Sewanee  Workshop  as  orchestra  players,  there¬ 
by  benefltting  from  five  weeks  of  the  study  program  Uus  summer.  Other  conductors  reversM  the  pro¬ 
cedure — attending  the  Asilomar  workshop  as  orchestra  players,  and  the  Sewanee  Workshop  as  conductors. 
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League  1959  Summer  Work$hop$  for  ConductorSf  Compoaer*  and  Musicians 

—  A  Triangular  View 


Conductors^  Workshops 

By  Paul  Creston 

It  was  my  good  fortune  in  1957  to  be 
Composer  -  Consultant  of  the  Conductors’ 
Workshop  at  Asilomar  in  Pacific  Grove,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  1959 
with  a  similar  workshop  at  Sewanee,  Tennes¬ 
see,  both  projects  being  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Unofficially,  however,  I  participated  also  as 
conductor  (of  my  own  works)  and  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  orchestra  (in  the  percussion  de¬ 
partment  as  well  as  the  second  violin  section). 
Hence,  my  impression  of  these  particular 
workshops  are  from  three  different  aspects: 
composer,  conductor,  and  player,  although  the 
stress,  naturally,  is  on  a  composer’s  viewpoint. 

For  one  bom  and  bred  in  a  large  metropolis 
of  the  United  States,  where  musicians  usually 
come  together  not  to  make  music  but  to  make 
money,  this  experience  with  a  group  garnered 
chiefly  from  community  orchestras,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  conductors  of  these  orchestras 
among  the  players,  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
“shot  in  the  arm,”  restoring  my  faith  in  the 
music  and  musicians  of  our  land.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  personnel  of  the  Sewanee  orches¬ 
tra.  The  members  came  from  twenty-four 
states,  as  widely  separated  as  Montana,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  Alabama,  and  New  York, 
traveling  at  their  own  expense,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  required  to 
rehearse  twice  a  day  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
each  rehearsal,  not  for  a  concert  but  as  a 
practice  instrument  for  yoxing  conductors.  It 
can  be  easily  surmised  that  any  musician  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  such  a  schedule  would  be 
imbued  with  a  real  love  for  making  music, 
and  such  indeed  was  the  case  in  Sewanee. 
The  group  was  most  congenial,  industrious 
and  completely  cooperative,  with  such  an  in¬ 
fectious  spirit  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  sit  among  them  and  be  one  of  them, 
borrowing  Helen  Thompson’s  violin  for 
Beethoven’s  Egmont  Overture,  not  improving 
the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  any  way,  but 
having  the  time  of  my  life,  nevertheless.  In¬ 
dividually,  they  were  all  fine  players  and 
under  Richard  Lert’s  and  Emo  Daniel’s  pre¬ 
liminary  training  and  direction,  they  were 
molded  into  an  excellent  ensemble  within  a 
very  short  time;  in  fact,  by  the  third  rehear¬ 
sal,  the  orchestra  sounded  like  a  regularly 
established  organization.  Ostensibly,  this  type 
of  workshop  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
conductor,  but  since  the  guiding  hand  of  Dr. 
Lert  is  constantly  in  operation,  no  matter 
which  conductor  is  officiating  at  the  moment, 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  even  by  the 
players,  lessons  which  better  equip  them  for 
their  regular  duties  in  their  own  orchestras. 

To  mention  the  name  of  Richard  Lert  (or 
Hans,  as  he  prefers  to  be  addressed  by  his 
friends)  is  to  conjure  thoughts  of  a  most 
memorable  association.  It  is  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  Helen  Thompson’s  keen  insight  that 
such  a  knowledgeable,  competent,  lovable  and 
in^iring  musician  as  Dr.  Lert  was  chosen  as 
artistic  director  for  the  project.  His  illuminat¬ 


ing  comments  on  the  music  at  hand  and  on  the 
problems  of  conducting,  the  fruits  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  vast  knowledge,  offered  in  a 
kindly  yet  forceful  manner,  are  of  such  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  yoimg  conductors  that  only 
time  will  eventually  justly  evaluate  their  im¬ 
portance.  The  immediate  benefits  of  his  teach¬ 
ings  were  noticeable  even  by  mere  observers 
or  auditors  at  rehearsals,  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  which  took  place  in  the  student’s  tech¬ 
nique  of  conducting.  These  students  will,  I  am 
sure,  realize  the  full  import  of  his  instruction 
when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  apply 
it  in  their  own  practice  with  their  own  or¬ 
chestras. 

I  myself,  had  such  an  opportunity  only  a 
week  after  the  Sewanee  period,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  in  Tallahassee,  for  which  I  was  guest 
conductor.  After  one  of  the  rehearsals.  Dr. 
Whitcomb,  Director  of  Bands  of  the  Florida 
State  University,  said  to  me:  “It  was  simply 
amazing  how  you  got  the  musicians  to  play 
all  the  nuances  without  a  long  preliminary 
dissertation.”  I  replied  that  it  was  no  special 
trick  but  that  I  had  merely  borne  in  mind 
throughout  the  rehearsals,  one  of  Dr.  Lert’s 
succinct  axioms:  “Don’t  talk  .  .  .  conduct!” 
This  is  typical  of  his  comments:  simple,  brief, 
straightforward  and  yet  profovuid  in  implica¬ 
tions,  and  effecUve  in  results.  His  conunents 
were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  technique  of 
the  baton,  but  were  concerned  with  under¬ 
standing  the  ccMnposer’s  intentions  and  with 
the  transmission  of  a  true  conception  to  the 
players  via  the  baton.  One  of  his  oft-repeated 
corrections  to  the  conductors  was:  “Don’t  say 
T  want  a  real  pianissimo’  or  ‘give  me  a  real 
pianissimo.’  Say  ‘Brahms  or  Beethoven  wants’ 
or  ‘the  music  calls  for  a  real  pianissimo.  ”. 
This  great  fidelity  to  the  composer’s  ideas  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  lesson  im¬ 
parted  to  the  your^  conductors  and  certainly 
is  the  most  gratifying  to  me  as  a  composer.  A 
collection  of  Dr.  Lert’s  axioms  woxild  make  an 
invaluable  manual  for  composers  as  well  as 
conductors. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  stressed  the  com¬ 
poser’s  angle  in  this  triangular  view  more 
than  the  other  two,  and  justly  so.  The  con¬ 
ductors’  workshops  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  have  given  due  con¬ 
sideration,  wisely,  to  the  very  source  of  any 
music  to  be  performed:  that  is,  the  creation  of 
it.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  first  hand 
ii^ormation  from  past  composers,  the  con¬ 
temporary  composer  is  called  upon  to  clarify 
problems  of  notation,  tempi,  meanings,  inten¬ 
tions,  etc.  in  his  own  music,  as  a  possible  clue 
to  past  and  other  contemporary  music.  This 
practice  works  reciprocally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  contemporary  composer.  For,  if  he  is  to 
write  effectively  for  any  instriunent,  he  must 
know  and  imderstand  the  technique,  range 
and  characteristics  of  that  instrument.  And  in 
writing  for  orchestra  he  must  include,  besides 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  instnunents  employed, 
a  knowledge  of  the  technique  and  possibilities 
of  the  baton,  or  to  express  it  more  prosaically, 
a  knowledge  of  conducting.  The  workshops 
under  Dr.  Lert’s  supervision  afford  the  con¬ 
temporary  composer  precisely  ^t  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

By  rendering  such  a  service  to  orchestral 
players,  to  young  conductors  and  to  con- 


IN’TERMISSION  AT  SEWANEE.  Left  to 
right — Composer  Alan  Hovhaness,  Dr.  Erno 
Daniel,  Composer  Paul  Creston,  Dr.  Richard 
Lert. 


Dr.  Lert,  Composer  Ernst  Krenek  and  Ctm- 
certmaster  Stefan  Krayk  at  Asilomar. 


“TOGETHERNESS”— AT  SEWANEE.  NataUe 
Kruger,  Flutist  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  and 
husband  Harry  Kruger,  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  and  conductor- 
percussionist  at  the  Sewanee  Workshop. 

temporary  composers,  the  Conductors’  Work¬ 
shops  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  render  a  still  greater  service  to  that 
phase  of  our  national  culture  which  interests 
me  most,  namely:  contemporary  music.  For 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  present  contem¬ 
porary  music  to  the  public.  It  is  much  more 
important  that  this  music  is  clarified  by  the 
composer,  whenever  possible,  approached  in 
the  proper  spirit  by  the  players  and  truly 
comprehended  by  the  conductors,  before  being 
presented  to  an  audience.  Such  a  fully  co¬ 
operative  project  is  fulfilled  in  the  workshops 
at  Sewanee  and  Asilomar. 
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The  Conductor's  View 


Note:  Norman  Masonson,  Conductor  of  the  Vil- 
laRe  Symphony  and  the  Doctors’  Orchestra  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  conductor-player  participant  in 
the  Asilomar  Workshop  turned  journalist  upon  his 
return  to  New  York.  The  following  article  giving 
his  views  on  the  Workshop,  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  August  9,  1959. 

.  .  .  The  mstrumentalists  came  from  ‘sixty- 
one  orchestras.  Some  were  drawn  from  ‘five 
major  symphonies.  The  others  were  p>art-time 
professionals  and  amateurs  from  community 
and  college  orchestras.  Dr.  Richard  Lert, 
former  conductor  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera 
and  now  music  director  of  the  Pasadena  Sym¬ 
phony,  was  artistic  director.  The  co-director 
was  Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  Budapest  who  conducts  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  (Texas)  Symphony, 
j  These  two  musical  veterans  served  as  ad¬ 
visors  to  fourteen  active  conductor-partici- 

S( myself  included)  and  to  the  workshop 
stra  of  more  than  ninety  players.  William 
ma,  Ernst  Krenek,  and  David  Van 
Vactor  were  the  established  composers  invited 
to  participate. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  workshop 
^conductors  led  the  orchestra  through  a 
repertory  which  ranged  from  the  baroque  to 
the  contemporary.  There  were  two  rehearsals 
a  day,  six  days  a  week. 

During  rehearsals  of  the  older  works,  Drs. 
Lert  and  Daniel  would  criticize  the  concep¬ 
tion,  baton  technique  and  rehearsal  technique 
of  the  younger  conductors  as  they  worked  with 
the  orchestra.  When  works  by  Messrs.  Kre¬ 
nek,  Bergsma,  and  Van  Vactor  were  being  re¬ 
hearsed,  the  composer  himself  had  the  most  to 
say. 


For  a  yoimg  conductor,  whose  only  possi¬ 
bility  for  development  is  through  correct 
I^H^ice  on  the  orchestra,  this  was  an  oppor- 
for  inestimable  progress.  Through  be¬ 
ing  criticized  openly  during  rehearsal,  he  was 
able  to  achieve  a  deeper  and  more  precise 
analysis  of  his  work  than  the  most  observant 
critic  would  give  him  on  the  basis  of  a  per¬ 
formance. 


Equally  valuable  was  hearing  the  composers’ 
ideas  on  their  own  works  .  .  .  The  composers 
were  on  the  whole  quite  affable  and  quite 
easily  satisfied. 

Informal  sessions  with  the  composers  were 
equally  stimulating  During  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Bergsma  some  conductors  complained 
fibout  the  awkwardness  of  some  contemporary 
'^strumental  writing. 

Mr.  Bergsma  suggested  that  first  of  all  the 
conductor  had  to  judge  his  orchestra’s  abilities 
properly  in  choosing  modem  works.  At  the 
same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  some  spots 
In  the  late  Beethoven  quartets  were  still  con¬ 
sidered  unplayable.  Mr.  Bergsma  felt  it  would 
help  to  adapt  a  flexible  attitude  toward  con¬ 
temporary  works  to  overcome  some  perform¬ 
ance  problems. 

A  humorous  comment  by  Mr.  Krenek 
sould  serve  to  highlight  a  basic  attitude  that 
lesulted  from  the  workshop.  A  conductor  of  a 
rmall  comimity  orchestra  asked  to  perform 
•'•nly  one  section  of  Mr.  Krenek’s  “Eleven 
TVansparencies”  .  .  .  The  conductor  explained 
t.tat  his  orchestra  had  very  limited  skills, 
being  composed  entirely  of  amateurs. 

“You  could  avoid  problems  altogether  by 
Tot  having  an  orchestra,”  Mr.  I^enek  an- 
®>vered. 


Norman  Masonson  receives  advice  from  Com¬ 
poser  William  Bergsma  and  Dr.  Lert  before 
conducting  a  Bergsma  composition  at  Asilo¬ 
mar. 

Transcript  of  a  Portion  of 
A  Workshop  Rehearsal 

Ted  Strongin,  Arts  Writer,  Chattanooga  Times, 
attended  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  the  Sewanee 
Workshop.  The  following  Is  taken  from  his  notes 
and  his  published  article. 

In  a  typical  workshop  scene  last  Wednesday 
one  of  the  conducting  participants  was  on  the 
podium.  Seated  behind  him  at  a  long  table 
and  facing  the  orchestra  sat  three  men: 
Dr.  Lert,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Workshop; 
Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  the  Artistic  Co-director;  and 
Paul  Creston,  well  known  American  composer. 

The  conductor  was  hard  at  work  on  one  of 
the  Debussy  Noctumec.  He  had  plenty  of  in¬ 
structions  for  his  players.  The  horns  and 
trumpets  were  too  soft  here.  A  slur  was 
missing  there.  Even  the  first  note  was  wrong, 
the  conductor  said. 

Dr.  Lert,  stationed  in  front  of  a  large 
microphone,  finally  broke  in,  “If  a  girl  starts 
to  dress,”  he  said,  “and  pays  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  little  things  like  shoes,  hose  .  .  . 
she  never  will  get  to  her  face.” 

Conductor:  “We’ve  been  through  the  piece 
before,”  implying  that  now  was  the  time  to 
get  down  to  details. 

Lert:  “You  always  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  first  ten  or  first  fifty  bars,  then  let  the 
rest  go.  Those  little  things  you  have  to  do  with 
the  baton.  Conduct  those  things  and  they  will 
sound.” 

Wind  players  were  not  very  precise  diming 
one  fast  passage.  The  conductor  stopped  the 
orchestra. 

Lert:  “It’s  a  neck-breaking  thing,  you  know. 
Be  careful  with  the  tempo  and  it  will  be  all 
right.  They  really  play  it  wonderful,  you 
know.” 

A  bit  later,  the  conductor  again  stopped  the 
orchestra:  “It’s  not  written  but  I  want  it  this 
way  here”,  he  said,  and  he  sang  the  passage 
the  way  he  wished  it  to  go. 

Lert  reacted  strongly  again:  “You  show 
them  how  without  the  stick.  Why  don’t  you  do 
that  with  the  stick?  That’s  what  it’s  for.  If 
you  conduct  it  they  will  play  it.  You  will 
see.” 

Conductor  to  the  orchestra:  “This  should 
be  pianissimo.” 

Lert:  “But  you  conducted  it  fortissimo.” 

Dr.  Lert  obviously  felt  that  more  technique 
with  the  stick  would  save  the  conductor  time 
and  vocal  strain  and  would  lead  to  better 
musical  results  quicker.  Each  day  similar 
scenes  repeated  themselves.  Conductors  at¬ 
tending  the  workshop  went  on  the  podium  to 
put  the  orchestra  ^ough  its  paces  under 
Lertian  supervision. 


Always  there  are  composers  at  League  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshops.  The  two  present  at 
Sewanee  during  my  visit  were  Paul  Creston, 
and  Alan  Hovhaness. 

When  pinned  down  about  “Why  are  com¬ 
posers  here?”,  Hovhaness  said,  “I  guess  it’s  a 
good  idea  that  we  composers  get  to  talk  to 
conductors  and  orchestra  players.  A  lot  of 
ideas  get  misunderstood.  I’m  beginning  to 
feel  that  composers  are  important.”  He  thought 
for  a  moment  and  then  added,  “I’m  not  sure 
we  are  or  not  but  it’s  nice  if  somebody  thinks 
so.” 

Hovhaness  found  the  workshop  helpful  in 
determining  proper  speeds  for  compositions, 
especially  for  composers  who  insist  on  going 
only  by  metronome  markings. 

“I’ve  had  a  bad  metronome  for  years,”  said 
Hovhaness,  explaining  why  actual  contact 
with  conductors  and  orchestras  at  workshops 
was  even  better  than  metronomes  at  home. 

Creston  was  asked  the  same  queston:  “What 
are  composers  doing  here  in  a  conductor- 
symphony  centered  place?” 

“You  can’t  have  orchestras  without  com¬ 
posers  to  start  with,”  said  Creston.  “Besides,” 
he  added,  “we  (composers)  have  something 
to  say,  we  hope.  We  have  something  to  tell 
conductors.” 

The  conductor’s  angle  on  the  same  question 
was  provided  by  Drs.  Lert  and  Daniel.  Lert 
point^  out  that  a  composer  present  in  the 
flesh  can  tell  how  he  wants  his  piece  to  sound. 

“Many  conductors  choose  to  play  works 
when  they  finally  hear  them  performed  as 
they  should  be  done”,  he  said.  Lert,  himself, 
has  programmed  several  pieces  after  having 
worked  with  the  composers  during  the  Work¬ 
shops. 

Daniel  had  another  idea  about  composers  at 
workshops:  “Why  composers? — In  order  to  in¬ 
vigorate  the  workshop  atmosphere  with  the 
creative  mind  and  creative  activity.” 

When  Creston  conducted  the  orchestra  in 
his  own  symphony  a  few  other  issues  of  im¬ 
portance  came  up. 

“What  happens,”  someone  asked  the  com¬ 
poser-conductor,  “when  the  conductor  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  comf)oser  and  he  is  both  of 
them  himself?” 

No  answer  was  given  immediately.  But  at 
one  point  in  the  rehearsal,  Creston  asked  the 
first  trombone  about  something  in  the  score. 

“In  measure  number  109,  do  you  have  a 
C  sharp?” 

“No”,  responded  the  trombonist. 

“Change  it”,  instructed  Creston.  “These 
composers  dMi’t  always  write  the  right  note.” 

“Sometimes,”  a  musician  remarked,  “we 
have  something  to  tell  both  the  composers  and 
conductors — and  this  kind  of  a  workshop  is 
the  best  and  almost  the  only  place  we  can 
do  it.” 


Dr.  Emo  Daniel  and  Dr.  Richard  Lert — Super¬ 
vising  Artistic  Directors  of  both  the  Asilomar 
and  Sewanee  Workshops. 
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The  Orchestra  Player’s  View 


The  follo^^ing  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mrs.  Robert  Alan  Mays,  first  cellist 
of  the  Quincy  Symphony,  Dl.,  who  attended 
the  1958  and  1959  Workshops  at  Sewanee. 

I  returned  fr<Mn  the  Sewanee  Workshop  en¬ 
thused  about  music  as  I  hadn’t  been  for  almost 
fifteen  years.  It  was  a  tremendous  experience 
for  me.  Playing  in  such  a  fine  group,  working 
most  particularly  under  Dr.  Lert,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  chamber  music  to  my  heart’s 
content,  meeting  wonderful  people — all  of  this 
contributed  so  much  to  the  whole  picture. 
Too,  the  dedicated  young  conductors  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  and  to  get  to 
know — this  was  added  inspiration. 

I  know  the  value  the  Workshops  offer  to 
the  future  conductors  of  this  country’s  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  But  may  I  also  stress  the 
important  contribution  they  make  in  inspiring 
higher  level  player  performance  in  these  same 
groups.  Speaking  from  the  personal  exper¬ 
ience  of  our  local  group  here — there  have  been 
five  of  us  to  attend  the  two  Sewanee  Work¬ 
shops.  That  experience  has  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  influence  in  our  starting  a  group 
within  the  orchestra,  formed  to  work  closely 
with  the  conductors  on  any  matters  in  which 
we  can  be  of  help  in  raising  performance 
standards  and  stimulating  interest  in  the  or¬ 
chestra.  This  group — stimulated  and  guided 
by  those  who  learned  so  much  at  Sewanee — 
have  been  the  spark  to  get  this  season  off  to 
the  healthiest  start  in  our  orchestra’s  twelve 
year  history. 

The  Summer  Workshop  experience  would 
seem  particvilarly  important  for  those  whose 
capabilities  and  musicianship  are  above  the 
average  norm  of  the  local  group  with  which 
they  play.  Musicians  can  stagnate,  you  know, 
without  the  inspiration  of  achieving  something 
that  might  have  seemed  beyond  them. 

I  feel  there  is  much  value  in  acqxiainting 
ourselves  with  the  contemporary  music  and 
its  composers  as  we  have  the  chance  to  do  at 


the  Workshops.  Some  of  it,  of  course,  is  too 
extreme  to  be  appealing  or  understood,  but  at 
least  exposure  breeds  familiarity  and  that  is 
desirable. 

Then,  there  are  the  chamber  music  sessions 
that  go  on  constantly  at  the  Workshops — be¬ 
tween,  before  and  aiter  orchestra  rehearsals. 
Did  you  know  that  at  Sewanee  this  year,  there 
was  a  nucleus  of  the  orchestra  spending  five 
to  seven  hours  daily  playing  chamber  music 
in  addition  to  the  five  hours  of  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsal  daily?  I  never  spent  under  twelve 
hours  a  day  playing  music  while  at  Sewanee — 
and  I  loved  it! 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Summer 
Workshops  can  continue  indefinitely  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
same  warmth,  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  those 
participating  which  I  have  found  in  these  two 
projects  at  Sewanee. 

Minneapolis  Symphony 
Report's  on  1958-59 
Contemporary  Repertoire 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Antal  Dorati, 
Conductor,  performed  the  following  eleven 
contemporary  works  during  the  1958-59  sea¬ 
son:  premieres  of  Paul  Fetler’s  Contrasts  for 
Orchestra;  Wayne  Peterson’s  Free  Variations 
for  Orchestra;  and  Harold  Saeverud’s  Min¬ 
nesota  Symphony  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota  as  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  year  celebration.  Mr.  Peterson’s  work 
received  the  American  International  Music 
Fund’s  1959  award  and  will  be  recorded  by 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  imder  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Other  con¬ 
temporary  works  performed  during  the  year 
included  Aaron  Copland’s  Symphony  No.  3; 
Lukas  Foss’  Concerto  No.  2;  John  La  Mon- 
taine’s  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra; 
Maurice  Morhardt’s  The  Trumpet  Shall 
Sound;  Nabokov’s  Biblical  Symphony;  Halsey 
Stevens’  Symphonic  Dances;  Antal  Dorati’s 
The  Way  of  the  Cross;  ProkofiefFs  Piano  Con¬ 
certo  No.  2. 


The  creative  spark  in  visiting  composers 
burned  so  brightly  during  the  two  summer 
workshops  that  three  new  compositions  came 
to  life  during  the  summer. 

At  Asilomar,  Composer  William  Bergsma 
was  so  impressed  with  the  competence  of  the 
brass  section  that  he  wrote  a  composition  in 
their  honor  entitled  “Covmt  Down  for  Brass 
Quintet”  which  received  such  an  ovation  at 
its  premiere  performance  at  an  ordiestra 
party  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  The  orchestra 
played  three  of  Mr.  Bergsma’s  works  during 
his  stay  at  Asilomar. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  his  stay  at 
Sewanee,  Composer  Paul  Creston  never 
missed  a  rehearsal,  but  still  found  time  to 
finish  two-thirds  of  a  score  for  one  of  TV’s 
documentaries  “Twentieth  Century.”  Mr. 
Creston  wrote  two  reels  of  three  for 
Rxm  to  Murmansk”  which  will  be  shown  cor¬ 
ing  the  fall.  The  Sewanee  orchestra  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  playing  the  “Pre- 
Classic  Suite”  which  Mr.  Creston  said  was 
inspired  by  his  1957  visit  to  the  Asilomar 
workshop. 

At  Asilomar,  Composer  David  Van  Vactor 
valiantly  sought  time  from  his  duties  as 
flutist  in  the  orchestra  to  finish  orchestra  parts 
of  two  pieces  from  his  new  opera  suite  “The 
Trojan  Women”  written  on  a  Guggenheim 
grant.  Between  Asilomar  and  Sewanee,  the 
parts  were  finished,  and  the  Sewanee  orches¬ 
tra  played  “Hecuba”  and  “Polyxeane”  with 
the  composer  conducting. 

All  five  composers  at  the  summer  work¬ 
shops,  Bergsma,  Creston,  Hovhaness,  Krenek, 
and  Van  Vactor  had  written  Louisville  com¬ 
missions;  four  of  the  commissioned  pieces 
played  by  workshop  orchestras. 

Leslie  Bassett  and  Emanuel  Leplin,  com¬ 
posers  of  two  of  the  works  included  in  the 
Recording  Sessions  of  the  Asilomar  Workshop 
were  present  for  the  first  rehearsals  of  their 
works. 


ASILOMAR  ORCHESTRA  BASS  SECTION  PLAYING  under  close 
scrutiny  of  one  of  its  members,  Philip  Karp,  first  bassist  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  (wearing  baseball  cap).  Bassist  at  left  is  Byron 
Miller,  Conductor  of  the  Eugene  Junior  Symphony.  Section  leader  is 
Marilyn  Mayland,  Pasadena  Symphony. 


ASILOMAR  ORCHESTRA  BRASS  SECTION  EXPERIMENTS  with 
outdoor  music  for  benefit  of  the  New  York  Times  visiting  photog¬ 
rapher.  Norman  Masonson,  of  New  York  City,  conducts  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Dr.  Lert  and  Emmett  Steele  (far  left).  Conductor  of 
the  Chicago  Suburban  Symphony. 
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Films  Used  as  Conductor 
Study  Techniques  During 
The  Workshops 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  teaching  aids — 
classroom  films — was  added  to  the  siunmer 
Conductors’  Workshops  with  great  effective¬ 
ness  and  success.  Sound  track  motion  pictvu'es 
of  participating  conductors  filmed  in  three  to 
five  minute  rehearsal  appearances  with  the 
orchestras  were  used  for  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  purposes. 

With  the  addition  of  audio-visual  materials, 
the  League  summer  workshops  now  employ 
the  most  widely  accepted  pedagogical  methods 
— lecture,  demonstration,  laboratory  facilities, 
actual  experience,  seminar,  visual  and  verbal 
evaluation. 

Through  arrangements  made  with  Station 
KSBW-TV  in  Salinas,  California,  the  initial 
f'jl^^into  audio-visual  teaching  materials  by 
tHI^^ague  was  launched  at  the  second  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  Asilomar  orchestra. 

During  the  Sewanee  Workshop,  Continental 
Films  of  Chattanooga  sent  a  crew  to  Sewanee 
and  then  processed  the  films  in  record  time 
so  they  could  be  studied  by  participating  con¬ 
ductors  early  in  workshop  sessions.  Sound 
and  picture  were  simultaneously  recorded. 

Filming  sessions  were  grueling  for  the  or¬ 
chestras.  Each  conductor  had  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  on  the  podium  conducting  a  work 
of  his  own  choice  of  which  three  to  five 
minutes  were  filmed.  The  orchestras  worked 
under  Kleig  lights  with  the  glare  full  in  the 
musicians’  faces  for  more  &an  two  hours. 
Realizing  the  value  of  the  project  the  players 
voiced  not  a  single  complaint. 

In  California,  the  premiere  of  the  film  was 
arranged  for  the  first  orchestra  party,  and  no 
movie  idol  in  Hollywood  ever  attended  a  first 
showing  with  a  louder  thumping  heart  than 
did  some  of  the  conductors. 

^^^wanee,  the  campus  movie  theater  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  workshop  for 
showing  the  film,  and  after  the  first  run  for  all 
workshop  personnel,  the  conductors  and  Dr. 


The  Workshops  in  the  News 

League  workshop  activities  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  had  wide  press  coverage  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional  publications.  The  Monterey  Herald  and 
Carmel  Pine  Cone  gave  generous  editorial 
and  picture  coverage  to  the  Asilomar  Work¬ 
shop.  Publicity  for  the  debut  concert  of  the 
Asilomar  orchestra  was  generous  and  well 
done.  The  Chattanooga  Times  carried  excel¬ 
lent  news  and  feature  stories  on  the  Sewanee 
Workshop.  Radio  and  TV  gave  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  ^ilomar  Workshop  film  and 
recording  projects.  The  New  York  Times 
carried  news,  feature  and  picture  stories  on 
the  Asilomar  Workshop. 

The  Workshops  were  visited  by  reporters, 
photographers,  music  critics,  TV  cameramen, 
writers,  poets,  painters,  thespians,  dancers, 
philosophers,  public  relations  experts,  educa¬ 
tors,  ministers.  Armed  Service  personnel,  and 
most  important  of  all,  people  who  explained 
their  presence  by  saying,  “I  just  enjoy  the 
music.” 


Lert  studied  the  film  together  in  private  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  League  tried  to  develop  the  experi¬ 
mental  film  project  as  a  part  of  the  conductor 
study  technique  for  several  years.  Its  use 
proved  so  valuable  that  films  now  are  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  essential  for  future  con¬ 
ductor  study  siunmer  workshops  presented  by 
the  League. 

Conductors  participating  in  the  workshops 
often  had  remarked  that  whereas  it  was  easy 
to  observe  conducting  problems  presented  by 
each  other,  it  was  most  difficult  to  make  self 
analyses — a  process  made  pt^ible  through  the 
films.  Problems  of  conducting  technique  and 
gesture,  posture,  mannerisms,  facial  expres¬ 
sion — all  were  revealed  and  carefully  studied 
by  each  conductor  both  through  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  film  and  in  discussion  with  the 
supervising  conductors.  Changes  and  amazing 
progress  could  be  observed  among  the  con¬ 
ductors  in  even  the  first  rehearsal  following 
the  showing  of  the  films. 


Heard  During  the 
Summer  Workshops 

A  Sewanee  Workshop  conductor:  “Today  I 
have  attended  a  conductor’s  irk-shop.  I  didn’t 
know  the  score.” 

Dr.  Lert:  “A  conductor  must  have  show¬ 
manship.  His  personality  should  have  impact 
on  the  orchestra  and  audience,  but  it  is  not 
right  that  he  be  considered  a  god — by  either 
the  public  or  himself.” 

Concertmaster  Norman  Carol  (asked  in  a 
meeting  what  a  concertmaster  expects  of  the 
conductor):  “I  expect  him  to  be  a  musician 
and  to  be  the  conductor.  In  turn,  I  expect 
him  to  treat  me  and  my  colleagues  as  human 
beings  with  individual  dignity  and  value.” 

Composer  Ernst  Krendt:  “One  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  possible  for  a  composer  who 
writes  twelve- tone  music  comes  when  he 
hears  his  composition.  Until  he  hears  it,  he 
really  doesn’t  know  how  it  will  sound.” 

Workshop  musician-conductor:  “I  think  my 
conducting  has  improved  so  much  that  now 
I  have  decided  to  give  up  music  and  devote 
my  time  to  becoming  a  conductor.” 

Conductor  Frank  Brieff  (New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony):  “I  well  remember  one  of  the  last 
times  I  saw  Toscanini.  A  young  guest- 
conductor  was  rehearsing  the  NBC  Symphony 
for  a  concert,  and  when  I  knocked  on  the 
Maestro’s  door  to  ask  a  question,  he  bade  me 
come  in  and,  looking  up  from  his  score  of  the 
Bach  Suite  we  were  rehearsing  on  stage,  he 
asked  me  how  I  would  phrase  the  opening 
measures.  I  sang  the  first  few  bars  as  I 
thought  they  shoidd  be  played  and  he  nodded 
in  agreement  and  said,  ‘One  studies  the  scores 
over  and  over.  You  never  really  know  them’. 
He  was  then  nearly  ninety.” 

A  young  conductor  at  Sewanee:  “Just  think 
about  it!  Maybe  forty  years  from  now  I’m 
going  to  be  able  to  say  to  some  young  con¬ 
ductor,  ‘No,  no,  it  doesn’t  go  that  way!  Paul 
Creston  came  to  Sewanee  when  we  played 
his  Symphony  No.  3,  and  he  conducted  it  this 
way  .  .  .’  and  to  that  conductor  it  will  be  a 
little  like  Dr.  Lert  saying  to  us  .  .  .  ‘When 
Strauss  came  to  Dresden  .  .  .’  .” 


SEWANEE  ORCHESTRA  VIOLIN  SECTION.  Julius  Hegyi,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Chattanooga  Symphony,  served  as  Concertmaster  in  the  Sewanee 
Orchestra,  with  Michael  Gilbert,  student  of  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
as  assistant.  Roland  Johnson,  Conductor,  University  of  Alabama  Sym¬ 
phony,  headed  up  the  second  violin  section. 


POST  REHEARSAL  SESSION  AT  ASILOMAR.  Standing,  left  to 
right — Stefan  Krayk,  Associate  Conductor  and  Concertmaster  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Symphony  and  one  of  the  two  Concertmasters  for  the 
Asilomar  Orchestra;  Dr.  Lert,  Norman  Masonson.  Seated — James  Van 
Horn,  Conductor,  Port  Angeles  Symphony;  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive  Secretary;  Emmett  Steele,  Conductor,  Chicago 
Suburban  Symphony;  John  Hiersoux,  Conductor,  Rio  Grande  Sym¬ 
phony;  Arthur  Stefan,  Conductor,  Allen  Park  Symphony. 
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Asilomar  Orchestra 
Debut  Concert 

“A  debut  concert”  by  a  new  orchestra — an 
orchestra  only  two  weeks  old,  really,  is  an 
event  not  soon  forgotten,  and  the  first  public 
concert  by  an  “assembled”  orchestra  from  a 
summer  workshop — the  debut  concert  of  the 
1959  West  Coast  Conductors’  Workshop  Or¬ 
chestra  at  King  Hall,  U.  S.  Navy  Post  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  Monterey,  California,  July  10, 1959, 
with  Dr.  Elmo  Daniel  and  Dr.  Richard  Lert 
conducting,  set  a  high  mark  for  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  West  Coast 
operations  and  made  history  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula. 

Since  the  West  Coast  workshops  began  in 
1956,  the  idea  of  a  public  concert  by  the  or¬ 
chestra  had  been  broached  to  League  officials 
several  times  by  local  citizens.  They  felt  that 
although  rehearsal  sessions  were  open  to  the 
public  only  a  formal  concert  with  attendant 
publicity  would  give  Monterey  Peninsula 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the 
orchestra  in  its  true  significance — a  showcase 
of  symphonic  activities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  several  reasons,  1959  seemed  the 
appropriate  time  for  such  a  venture. 

The  Monterey  County  Council  of  Arts  and 
Humanities,  with  League  Board  Member 
Stanley  Cummings  in  cliarge  of  all  plans  and 
details,  assumed  all  responsibility  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  concert.  The  Council’s  financial 
aid,  and  assistance  from  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fvmds  of  the  Recording  Industries 
made  the  concert  possible  financially. 

A  beautiful  twelve-page  program  with 
handsome  pictures  was  contributed  by  friends 
of  the  Monterey  Arts  and  Humanities  Council 
and  business  and  industrial  firms  in  the  area. 

Every  possible  aid,  courtesy,  and  considera¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  the  project  by  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Post  Graduate 
School,  Admiral  E.  E.  Yeomans,  and  his  staff. 
A  “plan  of  the  day”  for  Navy  helpers  at  the 
hall  was  carried  out  to  letter. 

In  order  that  concert  preparations  not  in¬ 
terfere  wtih  regular  workshop  rehearsals,  only 
a  few,  brief  extra  sessions  for  variovis  sections 
of  the  orchestra  were  scheduled  and  orchestra 
members  were  told  that  most  of  the  work  on 
the  program  would  have  to  be  done  at  two 
rehearsals  in  the  concert  hall.  Everyone  was 
warned  that  the  night  rehearsal  would  go 
overtime. 

As  the  hour  grew  late  and  rehearsal  con¬ 
tinued,  the  weary  wife  of  one  violist  who  had 


served  in  the  Navy  suggested  to  the  Chief 
Petty  Officer  in  charge  of  the  hall  that  he 
“sound  ‘Darken  Ship’  or  ‘Lights  Out’,  or 
announce  that  2300  was  the  time  to  secure 
all  stations,  clear  all  decks  and  take  aboard 
all  gangways  by  order  of  the  Admiral.” 

“I’m  afraid  not,  ma’am,”  smiled  the  CPO. 
“This  concern  is  a  favorite  project  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s,  and  I  have  orders  to  let  you  stay  here 
until  reveille  if  Dr.  Lert  says  so.” 

Some  of  the  faithful  “balcony  listeners” 
from  Merrill  Hall  at  Asilomar  followed  the 
orchestra  to  dress  rehearsal,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Monterey  Arts  and  Humanities 
Council  were  on  hand  to  attend  to  last  minute 
details. 

One  member  of  the  Council  attending  his 
first  symphony  orchestra  rehearsal  listened 
with  obviously  growing  concern  and  alarm. 

“Do  you  really  think  they  can  present  this 
concert  tomorrow  night?”  he  finally  asked  the 
Executive  Secretary.  “Dr.  Lert  keeps  stop¬ 
ping  the  orchestra.  They  haven’t  played  any¬ 
thing  straight  through  yet.” 

When  assured  that  such  was  the  regular  na¬ 
ture  of  symphony  orchestra  rehearsals  and 
the  orchestra  would  play  the  concert  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  the  gentleman  relaxed  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

For  feminine  members  of  the  orchestra 
there  were  some  hectic  preparations  for  the 
concert.  Many  had  failed  to  bring  a  black 
orchestra  dress,  or  a  black  dress  of  any  kind, 
and  a  pooled  wardrobe  led  to  some  grotesque 
possibilities  which  eventually  righted  them¬ 
selves.  One  morning  the  “wardrobe  mistress” 
reported  a  supply  of  size-38  blouses  and  size- 
10  skirts;  by  afternoon  the  situation  was  re¬ 
versed,  but  by  concert-time,  the  orchestra 
looked  handsome  and  suitably  dressed — by 
barter  if  not  by  Dior. 

The  auditorium  in  King  Hall  (named  for 
the  late  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King)  is 
uniquely  constructed  with  a  steeply  pitched 
balcony  and  orchestra  section.  Large  areas 
of  glass  covered  by  handsome  draperies  on 
an  electrically  operated  track  and  mahogany 
louvers  on  the  lower  floor  section  made  acous¬ 
tics  perfect  for  the  hiunan  voice  but  somewhat 
less  than  perfect  for  a  large  symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  However,  the  morning  of  painstaking 
labor  in  testing  sound  and  orchestra  placement 
which  Dr.  Lert  and  his  concertmasters  and 
timpanist  had  spent  in  the  hall  paid  handsome 
dividends  in  orchestral  sound  at  the  concert. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


REHEARSAL  AT 
ASILOMAR.  Leon 
Thompson,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  West  Virginia 
State  College  Orches¬ 
tra,  receives  guidance 
from  Dr.  Richard 
Lert.  Seated  far  left, 
Arthur  Stephan, 
Cmiductor,  Allen 
Park  Symphony,  and 
Composer  William 
Bergsma.  Seated 
right.  Dr.  Emo  Dan¬ 
iel,  Artistic-Co-Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Work¬ 
shop  and  Conductor, 
Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony. 


Dr.  Lert  and  a  Golden 
Anniversary  in  Conducting 


Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Summer  Workshops,  friend,  guide,  counsellor, 
teacher  and  loving  though  stern  critic  of  all 
the  work  of  all  participants. 

To  the  thunderous  plaudits  of  the  audVjpe 
following  the  debut  concert  of  the  1959 
Asilomar  Workshop  Orchestra,  the  102  musi¬ 
cians  themselves  added  their  own  tribute  of 
affection,  esteem,  and  respect  for  Conductor 
Richard  Lert. 

As  Dr.  Lert  acknowledged  wave  after  wave 
of  insistent  applause  following  the  playing  of 
Brahm’s,  Symphony  No.  2  which  closed  the 
program,  Concertmaster  Stefan  Krayk  unob¬ 
trusively  slipped  from  his  seat  in  the  orchestra 
and  left  the  stage.  When  he  returned  im¬ 
mediately  with  a  large,  handsomely  gold 
wrapped  package,  the  delighted  members  of 
the  audience  quickly  realized  they  were  part 
of  a  special  occasion. 

Mr.  Krayk,  in  presenting  the  gift  to  Lr.  Lert, 
spoke  of  the  inspiration  and  influence  which 
the  venerated  conductor  gives  so  freely  to 
conductors  and  musicians  who  work  with  him 
and  of  the  great  contribution  he  makes  to 
music  in  America.  Then  he  read  the  card  on 
the  gift,  “To  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  commemorating 
his  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  as  a  condgaRv, 
from  the  1959  Conductors  Workshop,  A^Bj- 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Asiloror, 
July,  1959.” 

Tile  Asilomar  orchestra  had  the  rare  great 
fortime  of  having  two  concertmasters.  Norman 
Carol,  concert  violinist  and  concertmaster  of 
the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony, 
and  Stefan  Krayk,  concertmaster  and  as¬ 
sociate  conductor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Sym¬ 
phony,  shared  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
the  key  orchestra  position.  It  fell  to  their  lot 
to  test  acoustics  of  the  concert  auditorium. 
King’s  Hall  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Postgraduate 
School,  the  day  before  the  concert. 

Sometime  during  the  long  and  busy  morn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Lert  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
summer  of  1959  marked  the  fiiftieth  year  since 
he  had  gone  to  Mannheim,  Germany,  from  his 
native  Austria  to  accept  a  post  as  opera  con¬ 
ductor.  This  chance  remark  was  all  the  con¬ 
certmasters  needed,  for  they  had  been  be- 
seiged  with  inquiries  from  orchestra  members, 
“Can’t  we  do  somthing  for  Dr.  Lert  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him?” 

Within  a  few  hours  after  their  return  to 
Asilomar,  a  sizeable  sum  of  money  had  been 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Workshop  for 
“something  appropriate  for  Dr.  Lert’s  Golden 
Anniversary.” 

The  token  of  the  orchestra’s  esteem  and  af¬ 
fection  was  made  in  two  parts — the  gift  of  a 
gold-embossed  leather  score  case  at  the  con¬ 
cert,  and  later  presentation  of  a  gold  bound 
“score”,  a  book  with  parchment  pages  in  the 
form  of  a  conductor’s  score  containing  the 
signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Asilomar 
workshop,  and  a  check  for  $100  for  Dr.  Lert’s 
Special  Music  Fund  which  he  uses  in  various 
ways  to  assist  young  musicians. 
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Workshop  Administration 

The  1959  summer  workshop  administrative 
staff  was  short  the  services  of  League  Presi¬ 
dent  John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony,  who  served  as  Ambassador 
Pleni-potentiary  for  the  League  in  the  1958 
summer  workshop  operations  as  well  as  man¬ 
ager  par-excellence,  keeping  conductors,  re¬ 
hearsals,  musicians  and  composers  on  time  and 
on  schedule.  Duties  in  Pittsburgh  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Eldwards  to  forego  atten¬ 
dance  at  Asilomar  and  Sewanee  the  past  sum¬ 
mer. 

Managerial  duties  were  taken  over  by 
Executive  Secretary  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson 
who  delegated  the  rehearsal  “time-keeping” — 
and  the  alarm  clock — to  the  concertmasters. 
Workshop  executive  management  included, 
public  relations,  entertainment  of  guests  and 
business  representatives,  concert  details,  rec- 
oiAng  project  arrangements,  routine  operating 
JH^ures,  budgeting  and  finance,  housing 
oCTmls,  and  necessity  for  many  official  public 
appearances,  speeches,  and  interviews. 

Also  on  the  summer  staff  was  Kay  Moore 
of  the  Knoxville  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
former  Staff  Administrator  of  the  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  People-to-People  Program.  Hers 
were  the  jobs  of  Newsletter  reporting  and 
compilation,  personnel  management,  trans¬ 
portation  coordinator,  postman,  office  assistant, 
delegate-at-large,  and  “Dean  of  Women.” 
Both  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Moore  were 


members  of  the  Asilomar  Orchestra’s  violin 
section  until  the  size  of  the  orchestra  left 
neither  room,  chairs,  nor  music. 

Richard  Anshutz,  former  League  staff  mem¬ 
ber  now  teaching  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  tim¬ 
panist,  operator  and  owner  of  workshop  p.a. 
systems,  specialist  in  orchestra  seating,  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  attention  to  mechanical  details 
of  workshop  musical  performance,  was  the 
third  member  of  the  full-time  summer  staff. 

For  the  third  year.  Oboist  Kermit  Peters  of 
the  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  libra¬ 
rian,  and  approximately  20,000  pieces  of  music 
much  of  which  was  loaned  by  The  Fleischer 
Music  Collection..,  passed  through  his  hands 
during  the  two  workshops.  Included  in  his 
summer  responsibilities  were  the  scores  and 
parts  of  the  recording  repertoire.  Mr.  Peters 
was  accompanied  by  his  bride  who  was  assis¬ 
tant-librarian,  operator  of  the  mimeograph 
machine,  clerk-typist,  and  photographers’  as¬ 
sistant. 

The  two  summer  workshops  involved  ap¬ 
proximately  300  participants  including  musi¬ 
cians,  conductors,  composers,  technicians,  and 
many  resident  guests  including  wives,  hus¬ 
bands  and  children,  and  other  relatives  of  the 
participants,  representatives  of  business  and 
industrial  interests,  scores  of  private  citizens 
interested  in  music  and  League  activities. 

Unseen  at  the  Workshops,  but  without 
whom  the  workshops  could  never  take  place 
are  the  members  of  the  secretarial  staff  at  the 
League  office  who  handle  the  endless,  year¬ 
long  stream  of  applications,  credentials,  ques¬ 
tions  and  correspondence  in  connection  with 
the  study  projects. 


1959  CONDUCTORS  WORKSHOP  AT  SEWANEE,  TENN.— PaHicipating  Conductors.  Left 
to  right,  standing  at  rear — Hans  Lampl,  Conductor,  Michigan  State  University  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra;  Harry  Kruger,  Ass’t.  Conductor,  Atlanta  Symphony,  Conductor,  Atlanta  Community 
Orchestra.  Seated  on  steps:  Front — Albert  C.  Johnson,  Conductor,  Florence  Symphony,  S.  C.; 
Center — Irwin  Fischer,  Conductor,  West  Suburban  Symphony,  La  Grange,  III.,  Organist,  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony;  Hugo  Vianello,  Ass’t.  Conductor,  Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  Conductor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  University  Symphony;  Carmine  Ficocelli,  Conductor,  Southern  Illinois  Symphony, 
Carbondale,  Ill.;  ^ck — Frank  West,  Conductor,  Davidson  College  Orchestra,  N.  C.  Seated  on 
side:  Front  row — Clarke  Pfleeger,  Conductor,  Woodbury  Symphony,  N.  J.;  Leonard  Pearl- 
man,  Conductor,  St.  Catharines  Civic  Orchestra,  Ontario;  John  Gosling,  Conductor,  Pro  Arte 
Orchestral  Soci^y,  Washingtmi,  D.  C.,  Ass’t.  Conductor  and  first  Trumpet,  U.  S.  Marine  Band; 
Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  Ass’t  Supervising  Conductw,  Conductor,  Widiita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas; 
Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Supervising  Conductor,  Conductor,  Pasadena  Symphony,  C^if.;  Marjorie 
Bram,  Conductor,  South  Orange  Conununity  Orchestra,  N.  J.;  Anthony  Raisis,  Retiring  Con¬ 
ductor,  Oak  Ridge  Sympdiony,  Tenn.  Back  row — Donald  Nitz,  Conductor,  Helena  Symphony, 
Montana;  John  Hiersoux,  Conductor,  Rio  Grande  Symphony,  N.  M. 


Busman's  Holiday  Nights 
At  the  Workshops 

Orchestra  parties — those  impromptu  gather¬ 
ings  with  entertainment  planned  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  musicians  themselves — usually 
suffer  from  lack  of  editorial  coverage.  ’This 
reportorial  oversight  does  not  stem  from  lack 
of  worthiness  of  the  subject  but  from  the 
reporter’s  inability  to  put  into  words  the  wit, 
cleverness,  and  appropriateness  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  devised  and  presented  by  the  musi¬ 
cians. 

Two  evening  parties  at  Asilomar  and  two  at 
Sewanee  were  classics,  and  simply  because 
their  humor  was  based  on  workshop  happen¬ 
ings,  description  cannot  do  them  justice. 

At  Asilomar  Concertmasters  Norman  Carol 
and  Stefan  Krayk  with  able  assistance  from 
conductors  and  musicians  put  together  two 
totally  different  productions  which  featured 
such  lively  acts  as  “Morning  Walk  at  Alcatraz, 
or  a  Knell  for  Kneelson”,  ‘"The  Incredible  Con¬ 
ductor”,  “Waltz  in  Three-Quarter  Time  for 
One  Finger”,  “Conductor- Aids  I  Have  Known” 
by  Phillip  I^rp,  first  bassist  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Symphony,  “Piano  Concerto  for  ’Two 
Fingers”  composed  and  played  by  conductor 
Arthur  Stefan,  “Concerto  for  Percussion  and 
Triangle”,  and  the  premiere  performance  of 
Composer  William  Bergsma’s  “Coimt-Down 
for  Brass  Choir”  inspir^  by  the  Asilomar 
orchestra  brass  section. 

At  Sewanee  Concertmaster-Conductor 
Julius  Hegyi  was  impresario. 

One  skit  was  presented  by  Dr.  B.  Alert, 
skillfully  portrayed  by  Conductor  Irwin 
Fischer,  who  attempted  to  correct  such  con- 
ductorial  faults  as  “too  much  left  hand”  for 
left-handed  conductor  Hugo  Vianello.  No  con¬ 
ductor  present  escaped  Dr.  Alert’s  pungent 
and  cogf  nt  criticisms. 

Conductors,  who  had  suffered  in  silence  at 
Asilomar  while  being  lampooned  by  musicians, 
had  the  final  word  at  &wanee.  In  an  en¬ 
semble  composed  mainly  of  conductors  the 
foibles  of  orchestra  players  received  knowing 
dramatization. 

“Where’s  the  place?  What  piece  did  you 
say?  I  can’t  see  the  conductor.  Which  sym¬ 
phony  are  you  playing?  Did  you  say  Dvorak 
No.  4  or  Mendelssohn  No.  4?  Will  you  please 
soimd  an  A?  Yovu-  A  is  flat.  The  electric  timer 
is  also  flat.  Where  are  you  starting?  What 
niunber  did  you  say  ...”  demanded  the 
“orchestra”  while  Dr.  Alert  prodded  the  con¬ 
ductor  by  commenting,  “Say  what  you  have  to 
say  with  the  stick.  Get  on  with  the  rehearsal.” 
And  the  harpist  serenely  rocked  in  her  rocking 
chair  and  went  on  with  her  knitting. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert  was  the  star  of  a  quiz  show 
in  which  he  conducted  in  pantomime  “The  In¬ 
visible  Symphony  of  the  Air,”  and  a  panel  of 
experts  had  to  guess  the  name  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  work  he  had  conducted.  Panelists  were 
stumped  on  the  first  ten  bars  of  the  Beethoven 
Nintii  Symphony  but  guessed  “Vienna  Woods". 

Composer  Paul  Creston  was  master-of- 
ceremonies  for  a  “This  Is  Your  Life”  in  which 
such  dignitaries  as  J.  Brahms”  and  Executive 
Secretary  Helen  Thompson  took  part 

Composer  Creston  also  doubled  as  con¬ 
ductor  for  an  orchestra  which  rehearsed  a 
work  by  P.  Creston. 

“No,  no,  I  want  a  crescendo,”  said  the  con¬ 
ductor,  but  the  orchestra  played  a  diminuendo. 

“Give  me  an  accent  in  the  third  measure 
after  D,”  insisted  the  conductor  without  much 
response  from  the  orchestra. 

“All  right,  Creston  wants  an  accent,”  said 
Mr.  Creston  successfully  underlining  one  of 
Dr.  Lert’s  frequent  admonitions. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  pay-off  on  the  punch  line  came  some¬ 
time  later  when  a  visiting  manager  asked  who 
was  playing  piano  for  die  hastily  assembled 
dance  band. 

“That  is  Composer  Paul  Creston,”  someone 
answered.  “He  calls  his  combo  ‘Creston  and 
His  Hep  Cats’.” 

“My  word,  then  it  was  Creston  asking  for 
what  Creston  wanted  in  the  mxisic,”  gasped 
the  surprised  young  man. 

Few  of  the  Workshop  party  skits  could  be 
repeated  out  of  context  with  much  success, 
but  the  keenness  of  perception,  the  instant 
recogniticMi  of  mannerisms,  the  good  humor 
built  on  common  experiences  in  music,  and 
the  ability  to  laugh  affectionately  with  each 
other  is  a  potent  force  in  making  an  orchestra 
a  musical  instrument. 


CRESTON  AND  HIS  HEP  CATS.  A  dance 
combo  was  needed  during  a  Sewanee  Work¬ 
shop  party  and  the  musicians  sought  recruits 
—on  the  spot.  Composer  Paul  Crestcm  obliged 
at  the  piano  (for  hours);  Hugo  Vianello,  Ass’t. 
Conductor,  Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  viol-ed 
while  Lynda  Muller  of  the  Knoxville  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Ben  Stabile  of  the  Birmingham 
Symphony  spelled  each  other  on  bass.  The 
coml^  personnel  changed  constantly  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  included  practically  every 
known  combination  of  symfdionic  instruments. 


Jackson  Symphony,  Mich. 
Assisted  By 
Jackson  Rotary  Club 

The  Jackson  Rotary  Club  shared  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  the  Jackson  Symphony,  Mich.,  in 
presentation  of  last  spring’s  Pops  Concert.  ’The 
Rotary  Club  imdertook  the  task  of  selling 
1,500  tickets  for  the  concert.  ■ 

Rotary  President  Hugh  D.  McKinnon  stated 
that  “The  idea  of  the  Pops  concert  sponsor¬ 
ship  is  tremendously  popular  with  oiur  mem¬ 
bership,  and  is  right  down  the  line  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  ideals  of  conununity  service,  coupled 
with  modest  profit  for  charitable  uses. 
Through  co-sponsorship  (of  the  concert)  the 
Rotary  Club  finds  itself  helping  a  great  com¬ 
munity  cultural  asset,  and  at  the  same  time 
helping  itself  by  providing  an  interesting  out¬ 
let  for  the  many  club  members  who  desire  to 
do  good  things  for  Jackson.” 

’The  Jackson  Symphony  will  celebrate  its 
10th  anniversary  season  during  1959-60. 


Orchestras  Represented  at  the  1959  Summer  Workshops 


Asilomar  Sewanee 
Workshop,  Workshop, 
California  Tennessee 


Alabama 

Birmingham  Symphony  - - 

Birmingham  YouA  Orchestra _ 

Htmtsville  Civic  Orchestra . 

University  of  Alabama  Symphony  .... 

Arizona 

Phoenix  Smphony _ 

Tucson  Symphony  .  . . . 


Arkansas 

El  Dorado  Symphony  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

California 

Anaheim  Symphony . . . 

Carmel  Cham^r  Music  Society _ 

Fresno  Philharmonic  .  . . 

Hollywood  Opera  Orchestra _ 

Kem  Philharmonic  . . . 

Long  Beach  Symphony  . . . . — 

Monterey  Coimty  Symphony . . . 

Music  Academy  of  Ae  West  Symphony 

Occidental  College  Orchestra  . . . 

Orange  County  Philharmonic  . . 

Pasadena  Symphony  . . 

Paramoimt  Studios  Orchestra _ 

San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony _ 

San  Francisco  Opera  Orchestra _ 

San  Francisco  Symphony . . . 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony . . . . . 

Santa  Clara  Philharmonic  . . 

Santa  Rosa-Sonoma  County  Symphony _ 

Shasta  Symphony . .  . . . 

UCLA  Symphony . . — 

University  of  Southern  California  Symphcmy 
Whittier  Symphony _ 

Colorado 

University  of  Colorado  Symphony  .  . 


Connecticut 

New  Haven  Symphony . . 

Georgia 

Atlanta  Community  Orchestra  ._ 
Atlanta  Symphony . . . 


Idaho  State  Civic  Symphony . . 

Idaho  Falls  Community  Symphony _ 

Illinois 

Chicago  Chamber  Music  Orchestra _ 

Chicago  Suburban  Symphcmy _ 

Chicago  Symphony . . . 

Knox-Galesburg  Symphony _ 

Northwest  Side  Symphony _ 

Quincy  Symphony  . . . . 

Southern  Dlinois  Symphony _ 

West  Suburban  Symphony _ 

Indiana 

Butler  University  Symphony _ 

Indiana  University  Ssunphony _ 

Indianapolis  Civic  Orchestra . . . 

Indianapolis  Philharmonic  Orchestra 


Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  _.. 

Des  Moines  Symphony . 

Sioux  City  Symphony _ 


Kentucky 

Murray  State  Training  School  Orchestra 
Louisiana 

Lake  Charles  Civic  Symphony _ 

New  Orleans  Symphony . . 

Shreveport  Symphony . . 


(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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ORCHESTRAS  REPRESENTED— 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra _ 

Michigan 

Allen  Park  Symphony 


Asilomar 

Workshop, 

California 

1 


Michigan  State  University  Chamber  Orchestra 

Midland  Symphony  .  .  . . . 

Saginaw  Symphony  . . — _ _ _ 

Ypsilanti  College  Civic  Orchestra  . . . 

Mississippi 

Jackson  Symphony . .  . . . . 


Missouri 

Kansas  City  Civic  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Philharmonic 

Montana 

Helena  Symphony . 


Nebraska 

Lincoln  Symphony  -  - 

Omaha  Symphony  _ 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Symphony  - 

South  Orange  Community  Symphony 

Woodbury  Symphony  ...  _  _ 


New  Mexico 

Rio  Grande  Symphony _ 

New  York 

Albany  Symphony . . . 

Doctor’s  Orchestra,  New  York  City 
Eastman  School  of  Music  Orchestra  _ 
Hudson  Valley  Symphony 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  Orchestra  . 

Orchard  Park  Symphony . . 

Village  Symphony,  New  York  City  _ 

North  Carolina 

Charlotte  Symphonette _ 

Charlotte  Symphony 


Davidson  College  Orchestra _ 

Hartford  College  Orchestra _ 


Akron  Symphcmy  _ 

Cincinnati  Symphony 
Oberlin  College  Symphony 


Mt.  Union  College  Orches^ _ 

Oregon 

Eugene  Junior  Symphony 

Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Tech  Orchestra 

Lancaster  Symphony . . 

Pittsburgh  Symphmiy  . . 

Pittsburgh  YouA  Orchestra _ 


South  Carolina 

Florence  Civic  Symphony _ 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  State  College  Orchestra 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga  Symphony _ 

Knoxville  Symphony . . 

Memphis  Symphonette _ 

Nashville  Symphony _ 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony _ 

Texas 

Dallas  Symphony  _ _ _ 

Houston  Symphony 
Midland  Symphony 


North  Texas  State  Orchestra _ 

Odessa  Symphony _ _ _ 

San  Angelo  Symphony _ 

San  Antonio  Symphony _ 

San  Antonio  Youth  Symi^ony  . 
Wichita  Falla  Symphony _ 


Sewanee 

Workshop, 

Tennessee 


LEAGUE  RECORDING  PROJECT— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Selection  of  the  works  to  be  recorded. 

The  League  formed  an  Advisory  and  Score 
Reading  Committee  to  guide  all  procedures 
relating  to  iselection  of  the  repertoire  to  be 
recorded.  Members  of  the  committee,  all  of 
whom  had  attended  earlier  League  West  Coast 
Summer  Workshops,  were  Composers  Henry 
Cowell,  Paul  Creston,  Wallingford  Riegger  and 
Robert  Ward. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  League  requested  approximately  fifty 
leading  composer-teachers  in  as  many  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  from  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  recommend  one  or  two  scores  for  the 
Recording  Project  with  special  reference  to 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  project.  Composers 
of  the  recommended  works  were  then  invited 
to  send  their  scores  to  the  Score  Reading 
Committee. 

The  League  requested  the  committee  to  se¬ 
lect  the  works  they  felt  were  best  suited  for 
the  recording  project  up  to  a  total  of  three 
hours  net  playing  time.  A  total  of  twenty-five 
hours  rehearsal  time  was  available  for  the 
recording  project  and  the  work  was  planned 
on  a  ratio  of  seven  hours  preparation  time  for 
each  hour  of  net  playing  time. 

The  Score  Reading  Committee  carried  out 
these  requests  most  efficiently  and  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  work,  scores  for  the  following 
thirteen  works  were  sent  to  Dr.  Emo  Daniel, 
Artistic  Co-director  of  the  project 
Bassett,  Leslie  Symphony  No.  2 

Bavicchi,  John _ _ Concert  Overtxire 

Beglarian,  Grant . . . . Divertimento 

Brunelli,  Louis _ _ Burlesca 


Cortes,  Ramiro  . 

. .  . Sinfonia  Sacra 

Gutsche,  Gene  . 

. . . .  Holofemes 

1 

1 

Hodkinson,  Sydney.. 

-.  Diversions  on  a  Chorale 

1 

Kugel,  Dale 

. Symphony 

2 

Leplin,  Emanuel ... 

_  -...Comedy  Overture 

Maret,  Stanley  . 

Symphony  No.  1 

2 

Mayer,  William 

. Two  Pastels 

Mitchell,  Lyndol 

Kentucky  Folk  Suite 

J 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Mitchell 

J 

work  already  had 

been  recorded  conuner- 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


cially,  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  project 
simply  because  there  was  no  need  to  re-record 
it 

The  following  conductors  were  chosen  for 
the  recording  project  on  the  basis  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  work  in  earlier  conductor  study 
projects  according  to  evaluati<Mis  made  by  the 
supervising  conductors  of  those  projects:. 

Frank  Brieff,  Conductor,  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony 

Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor,  Chattanooga  Sym¬ 
phony 

Paul  Vermel,  Newly  appointed  Conductor 
of  the  Fresno  Philharmonic 

Haig  Yaghjian,  Former  Conductor  of  the 
Fresno  Philharmonic.  Newly  appointed 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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League  1959  Summer  Workshops  for  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians 

ORCHESTRAS  REPRESENTED— 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

Asilomar  Sewanee 
Workshop,  Workshop, 


Utah  California  Tennessee 

Utah  Symphony _ _ 1 

Virginia 

Richmond  Symphony _ _ _ _  2 

Washington 

Bremerton  Symphony _ 1 

Port  Angeles  Community  Symphony  _ _ _  1 

Spokane  Philharmonic _  _ 1 

University  of  Washington  Symphony  . . . . . . .  1 

West  Virginia 

Charleston  Symphony  _ „  - -  1  2 

West  Virginia  State  College  Orchestra . . .  1 

Canada 

New  Westminster  Civic  Orchestra  _ _ _  1 

Ottawa  Symphony  — _ _  _ _ _ _ _  1 

St.  Catharines  Civic  Symphony  _  1 

Vancouver  Symphony  1 

Total  number  of  conducting  participants . . 14  13 

(4  additional  conductors  participated  in  the  recording 

sessions  at  Asilomar)  . . .  . . .  4 

Total  number  of  Orchestra  Players _ 96  110 

Composer  Participants  _ 5  3 

Total  number  of  orchestras  represented  _ 79  64 


Within  the  two  workshops: 

119  different  orchestras  were  represented  —  Approximately  10% 
of  all  the  orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


MUSICIANS  AND  CONDUCTORS  WHO  ATTENDED  both  the  1959  Asilomar  and  Sewanee 
Workshops.  Left  to  right,  standing — Martha  Noyes,  Cello,  Houston  Symphony;  Martin  Bellar, 
Conductor,  Charlotte  Symphonette,  N.  C.,  Howard  Johnson,  Trumpet,  Allen  Park  Symphony, 
Mich.;  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Leaj^e  Executive  Secretary;  John  Hiersoux,  Conductor,  Rio 
Grande  Symphony,  N.  M.;  Kermit  Peters,  Oboe,  Omaha  Symphony,  and  Workshop  Librarian; 
Richard  Anshutz,  Timpani,  former  member  of  the  Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va.,  and  League 
Staff  Member;  Henry  Brom,  Horn,  Saginaw  Civic  Symphony,  IVGch.;  Julius  Hegyi,  Conducts, 
Chattanooga  Symphony,  and  Concertmaster  for  the  Sewanee  Workshop. 

Seated — Helen  Kellogg,  Vi<din,  Indianapolis  Philharmonic;  Marjorie  Bram,  Conductor,  South 
Orange  Community  Orchestra,  N.  J.;  AUine  Fentress,  Violin,  Nashville  Symphmiy,  Tenn.; 
Anthony  Raisis,  Former  Conductor,  Oak  Ridge  Symi^ony,  Tenn. 


LEAGUE  RECORDING  PROJECT— 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

These  four  conductors  together  with  Dr. 
Daniel,  Artistic  Co-director  of  the  Workshop 
and  Recording  Project,  were  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  conduct  the  recording  repertoire. 

A  listing  of  the  recording  repertoire  was 
sent  to  the  conductors  and  each  was  asked  to 
indicate  his  preferences  for  the  works  he 
would  prepare.  All  such  preferences  were 
honored  and  the  remainder  of  the  works  were 
assigned. 

When  rehearsals  actually  started  on  the 
recording  project,  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  available  time  would  permit  preparation 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  original  repertoire. 
It  was  decided  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
project — that  of  increasing  interest  in  and  en¬ 
couraging  performances  of  works  of  “compos¬ 
ers  in  ascendancy” — ^would  be  best  carried 
out  by  recording  fewer  works  in  their  entirety 
rather  than  recording  excerpts  from  all  of  the 
works.  Therefore  only  six  of  the  original 
thirteen  works  were  recorded. 

The  Orchestra 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  ninety  musicians 
drawn  from  the  personnel  of  many  major, 
community  and  college  orchestras.  The  re¬ 
cording  sessions  imm^iately  followed  a  two- 
week  conductor  study  project  during  which 
the  orchestra  rehearsed  nearly  seventy  hours 
and  played  a  public  concert.  Due  to  this 
concentrated  playing  schedule,  the  orchestra 
had  developed  into  a  fine,  cohesive,  disciplined 
ensemble  by  the  time  the  recording  sessions 
opened. 

Five  days,  in  which  two  daily  rehearsals  of 
two-and-one-half  to  three  hours  each  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  recording  project. 
All  of  the  preparatory  rehearsals  were  taped 
and  studied  in  preparation  for  the  final  re¬ 
cording  session  for  each  work. 

Recording  Technicians  and  Equipment 

The  League  was  most  fortunate  in  obtain¬ 
ing  exceptionally  fine  recording  equipment 
and  the  services  of  two  excellent  recoj^^T 
engineers,  Mr.  Hal  Ashby,  Production^^K 
Engineering  Supervisor  in  association  wim 
the  Standard  School  Broadcast,  and  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Terzian,  Victory  Recording  Company, 
Fresno,  California. 

During  the  preparatory  rehearsals,  the  en¬ 
gineers  directed  the  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  the  placement  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  the  microphones.  The  recording  of 
each  work  was  monitored  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  with  score  in  hand.  The  editing  of 
the  tapes  was  handled  by  the  engineers  and 
the  conductor  who  performed  the  work. 

Availability  of  Tapes  and  Scores 

Additional  copies  of  the  tapes  are  now  being 
made  and  the  League  is  purchasing  extra 
copies  of  the  scores  for  placement  in  the 
League  library  and  to  be  made  available  on  a 
loan  basis  for  study  purposes. 

The  League  also  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  recording  project  and  giving 
detailed  information  concerning  the  entire 
repertoire  originally  selected  for  the  project. 
This  pamphlet  will  be  distributed  to  con¬ 
ductors,  orchestras,  the  press,  etc.,  through 
League  channels  as  an  aid  in  encouraging  in¬ 
terest  in  and  performances  of  contemporary 
music. 

Assistance  in  The  Recording  Project 

The  Recording  Project  was  made  possible 
through  the  full  cooperation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  assistance  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Cennpany  of  California,  and  from 
the  grant  for  conductor  study  projects  made 
to  the  League  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
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League's  New  Members 


Orchestras 

Santa  Cruz  Symphony,  Calif. 
Detlev  Anders,  Conductor 


Symphony  Womens  Associations 

Chattanooga  Symphony  Guild,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Woodworth,  Pres. 

Duluth  Symphony  Assoc.  Women’s  Committee, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  Henry  Esko,  Chairman 
New  Haven  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Norfolk  Symphony  &  Choral  Assoc.  Womans’ 
Auxiliary,  Va. 

Mrs.  Milford  A.  Stein,  Treas. 

Pasadena  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hereford,  Pres. 


Bua||ess  Firms 

EMpiin  Piano  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Channing  L.  Bete  Co.,  Inc. 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


Columbia  Records 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Great  Books  of  the  Western  World 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Hanet.  Dye  &  Finishing  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Arts  Councils 


Art  Council  of  Topeka,  Kansas 
Suzanne  StauiTer,  Elxec.  Council 


Conductors 

Baker,  Armand  R.,  Conductor 
Edgebrook  Civic  Orch.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bales,  Richard,  Cond.  &  Music  Dir. 

N^onal  Gallery  Orch.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV^P^ers 

Boudreau,  Robert  Austin,  Dir. 

American  Wind  Symphony 
Allison  Park,  Pa. 

Burmor,  Moshe,  Cond. 

Hudson  Valley  Sym.,  N.  Y. 

Butterfield,  Jennings,  Ass’t  Cond. 

New  Jersey  Symphony,  N.  J. 

Chomyak,  John 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dale,  Dr.  Ralph  A.,  Conductor 
Long  Island  Community  Orch.  &  Chorus, 
N.  Y. 

Damiani,  Leo,  Conductor 
Burbank,  Calif. 

FcU^bman,  Harry,  Conductor 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Ferrin,  Richard,  Conductor 
University  Orchestra,  Houston,  Texas 
Fratkin,  Benjamin,  Conductor 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Friberg,  Carl  L.,  Bandmaster 
RCAF  Training  Command  Band 
Edmonton,  All^rta,  Canada 
Gilbert,  David  B.,  Conductor 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Griswold,  Thomas,  Conductor 
Berkshire  Community  Symphony 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hedlund,  Frank  C.,  Musical  Dir. 

Fergus  Falls  Civic  Symphony,  Minn. 
Hiersoux,  John,  Conductor 
Rio  Grande  Symphony 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Katz,  Claude,  Conductor 
Vienna,  Austria 


Kreines,  Joseph,  Conductor 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Symphony,  Ill. 

Kuiper,  Klaas,  G.,  Conductor 
North  Central  College 
Naperville,  Illinois 
Lampl,  Hans,  Conductor 
M.S.U.  Ch^ber  Orch.  &  Opera  Workshop 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Meier,  Gustav,  Conductor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Byron,  Conductor 
Eugene  Jr.  Symphony,  Oregon 
Nies-Berger,  Edouard,  Conductor 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Price,  Bruce  P.,  Conductor 
Frank  Phillips  Men’s  Club  Orchestra 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 
Rothstein,  Sidney,  Conductor 
Wynnefield  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steiner,  George,  Conductor 
The  American  University  Orchestra 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Trautwein,  George,  Conductor 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vojnovich,  Dushan,  Conductor 
Joliet,  Illinois 

Managers 

Barksdale,  A.  Beverly,  Mgr. 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  Ohio 
Carapetyan,  Ara,  Mgr. 

Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tenn. 

Chirico,  Roland  A.,  Mgr. 

Boston  Univ.  News  Bureau. 

Greenberg,  Nat,  Personnel  Mgr. 

Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  Mo. 

Hall,  Roger,  Mgr. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pa. 
Lobanov-Rostovsky,  Oleg,  Mgr. 

Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio 
Lowry,  Frederick,  Mgr. 

Tucson  Symphony,  Arizona 
MacIntyre,  Robert  E.,  Mgr. 

Birmingham  Symphony,  Ala. 

McBumey,  Robert,  Mgr. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

McCracken,  Alan  W.,  Mgr. 

Abilene  Symphony,  Tex. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Harley,  Mgr. 

Eustis  Music  &  Drama  Festival,  Fla. 
Springfield  Symphony,  Ill. 

Nelms,  William  C.,  Mgr. 

Page,  Mrs.  Sara  H.,  Mgr. 

Minneapolis  Civic  Orchestra,  Minn. 

Ratka,  Frank,  Ass’t.  Mgr. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pa. 

Santarlasci,  Joseph  H.,  Ass’t  Mgr. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pa. 

Schaefer,  George  M.,  Exec.  Dir. 

Charlotte  Arts  Fund,  Inc.,  N.  C. 

Waggoner,  Harvey  S.,  Business  Mgr. 

Long  Beach  Civic  Light  Opera  Assoc.,  Calif. 

Board  Members 

Britzius,  Dr.  Kenenth  E.,  Pres. 

Civic  Orch.  of  Minneapolis,  Mitm. 

Mahood,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.,  Vice-Pres. 

New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch.,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Mark,  Board  Member 
Clinton  Symphony,  Iowa 
Sun,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Board  Member 
Anaheim  Symphony  Assoc.,  Calif. 

Musicians 

Best,  Mrs.  Robert  Duncan,  Violin 
South  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Camesi,  David,  Trumpet 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carol,  Norman,  Violin 
New  Orleans  Symphony,  La. 

Clevenger,  Dale,  French  Horn 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Conant,  Harriet  H.,  French  Horn 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Doubek,  John  L.,  Trumpet 
Phoenix  Symphony,  Arizona 
Elliott,  Thomas  C.,  Bassoon 
Depew,  New  York 

Friedhofer-Vadetsky,  Mrs.  Louise,  Cello 
Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

Hicks,  Mary  Katherine,  Viola 
Montevallo,  Alabama 
Kolasinski,  Charles,  Bass  Trombone 
Toledo  Concert  Band,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Krayk,  Stefan,  Violin 
Music  Dept.  Univ.  of  Calif. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Leibold,  Robert  E.,  Viola  &  String  Bass 
Akron  Symphony,  Ohio 
Leonard,  Kay  Suzaime,  Viola 
Greeley,  Colorado 
McCann,  Lorell,  Violin  &  Viola 
Salinas,  Calif. 

Mason,  Marjorie  Joy,  Bassoon 
Music  Dept.  State  Univ.  of  Iowa 
Mertha,  Mrs.  Eva,  Oboe 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Mass. 

Morgan,  Elizabeth  Ellen,  Viola 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
Nitz,  Donald,  Bassoon 
Northern  Montana  College 
Havre,  Montana 
Nogle,  Harold,  Clarinet 
Beaumont  Symphony,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Noyes,  Martha  Helen,  Cello 
Butler,  Pa. 

Reinhart,  Jan,  Cello 
Denver,  Colorado 
Rigney,  Mary  Jane,  Flute,  Piccolo 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Rubye  Taylor,  Violin 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Schudel,  Thomas  B.,  Bassoon 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Stevenson,  Merle,  String  Bass 
Henry ville.  Pa. 

Tiberio,  Albert  ThOTtias,  Trumpet 
BrooWyn,  N.  Y. 

Tillotson,  Brooks,  French  Horn 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Wachhaus,  Gustav  E.,  Trombone 
Lancaster  Symphony,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

Individuals 

Bradstreet,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  Jr. 

Tulsa  Phil.  Society  Womens  Assoc. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Cook,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 

Germantown,  Tenn. 

Geisler,  Mrs.  Lloyd  C. 

National  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
Arlington,  Virginia 
Haverlin,  Carl,  President 
Broadcast  Music  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hunn,  Marianne,  Publicity  Dir. 

National  Opera  Assoc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mechem,  Kirke  L.  • 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Miller,  Nancy,  Music  Critic 
El  Paso  Times,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Shagal,  Mildred 

Cosmetto  Artist  Management,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Terzian,  Richard  N.,  Recording  Eng. 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Willoughby,  Mrs.  C.  V. 

San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony  Womens 
Guild 

Tarzana,  Calif. 

Libraries 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  N.  Y. 
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Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Sept  28-Oct.  10,  1959,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Symphony  —  League  Workshop 
for  Conductors 

Oct  16-18,  1959,  Washington,  D.  C.  Music  Critics  Workshop 

June  16-18, 1960,  St  Louis,  Mo.  League  National  Convention  and  Arts  Council  Conference. 

June  25-July  8,  1960,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
(Tentative)  Musicians  Workshop 

July  30-Aug.  13,  1960,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 
(Tentative) 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  — - - - - 


If  individual,  indicate  organization 
with  which  you  are  affiliated . 

Position  held  . . - - - 

Address  . . - - - 


Date 


Amount  Enclosed . 


Annuoi  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1958  Convention 

Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  imder  $  5,000  - - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 - 

Operating  on  aimual  budgets  from  i  10,000  to  S  19,999 - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 - 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations - - - - - - - 

Individuals  .  -  - -  - - - 

Service  - - - - — - - - - 

Libraries  . - - - -  - - - - 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organizations. 
Business  Firms  . — - - — - 


Annual  Dues 
$  25.00 

_  40.00 

_  50.00 

_ 60.00 

_  75.00 

_ 100.00 

_ _  150.00 

. .  10.00 

.  10.00 

.  15.00 

. . . .  .  5.00 

.  10.00 

_  100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


ASILOMAR  ORCHESTRA^ 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

In  publicity  materials  the  orchestra  had 
been  named  “The  Orchestra  of  America”,  but 
the  day  of  the  concert,  an  orchestra  in  New 
York  registered  the  same  name. 

Prominent  citizens  and  music  lovers  from 
the  whole  Monterey  area  crowded  into  ^e 
hall  for  the  concert,  and  had  the  Navy  used 
the  entire  block  of  tickets  set  aside  for  exclus¬ 
ive  use,  there  would  have  been  standing-room 
only. 

The  audience  indicated  its  approval  of  the 
artistry  of  the  conductors  and  the  orchestra 
by  thimderous  applause,  and  after  Dr.  Lert’s 
last  curtain  call,  ^e  ordiestra  presented  him 
with  a  gift  commemorating  his  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  as  a  conductor. 

Music  critics  in  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
papers  hailed  the  concert  as  a  “great  success,” 
a  “notable  occasion  for  the  Peninsula,”  and 
pmd  tribute  to  the  League  for  its  foresight  and 
vision  in  mak^  such  matchless  trainiij^^p- 
portimities  with  the  fine  concert  orc^^i*a 
available  to  American  conductors. 

Program 

Emo  Daniel,  Conducting 

Barber  . . . Adagio  for  Strings 

Prokofieff . . .  ..Classical  Symi^iony 

Beethoven . . . Overture  to  “Lenore”  No.  3 

Intermission 

Richard  Lert,  Conducting 
Brahms  . ...  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  Major 


Order  Form  For 
LEAGUE  PUBLICATIONS 

Quantity 


1.  Study  of  Legal  Documents  of 
Symphony  Orchestras,  $1.25  each 

2.  Study  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Symphony  Orchestras,  $1.25  each 

3.  Report  of  Music  Critics 

Workshops  1953-56  $1.00  each 


Amount  Enclosed . 
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Address 
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Evansville  Philharmonic  Engages 
String  Quartet 

The  Evansville  Philharmonic  has  engaged  a 
resident  string  quartet  which,  in  addition  to 
playing  with  the  orchestra,  will  present  a 
series  of  five  chamber  music  concerts  this 
season  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  orchestra. 


Masterwork  Chorus  Holds 
"Press  Conference  Night^' 

The  Masterwork  Chorus  which  now  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  Masterwork  Music  and  Art 
Foundation  held  a  Press  Conference  Ni^t  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  early  fall  rehear¬ 
sals  for  the  new .  season.  Members  of  the 
press  were  invited  to  listen  to  part  of  the  re¬ 
hearsal  and  tapes  of  some  of  the  past  work 
were  available  along  with  press  releases  of 
various  kinds.  The  Chorus  has  a  goal  of 
$10,000  for  this  year’s  maintenance  fund. 
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